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E do not know how far Mr. Lloyd George’s 
W statement in the House on Thursday on 
Russia will be found to have appeased 
his critics. He promised, at least, that there should 
be a discussion in Parliament before any change of 
policy was decided upon; and he could hardly 
be expected to say more than that. After all, even 
the most determined supporter of our “loyal allies” 
the Whites, must be prepared to face the possibility 
of there being nothing to support. The main cause 
of uneasiness as to the prospects of the Whites 
is not the failure of Judenich, nor even the 
desperate plight of Koltjak, but the position in which 
Denikin finds himself at the approach of winter. 
Observers in this country of Denikin’s operations have 
been inclined to pay too much attention to the map 
and to regard the area behind his lines as so much 
territory definitely rescued from Bolshevik tyranny. 
They are now realising that Denikin has no “lines,” 
that he is quite unable to administer the country he 
has occupied, and that his various forces scattered 
over an enormous area are penetrated and surrounded 
by a “Red” population. It seems quite possible 
that before the winter ends he will be back in what Mr. 
Lloyd George called his ‘“‘back yard on the Black Sea.” 
That is the prospect which is causing perturbation. 
* * * 


With the definite failure of Judenich the end of all 
fighting in the northern half of Russia would appear 
to be in sight. It seems most improbable as far as 
Judenich is concerned, that any fresh attempt upon 
Petrograd will even be contemplated. According to 
the correspondent of the Morning Post at his head- 
quarters, his failure is to be attributed partly to lack 





of sufficient munitions and equipment, partly to shortage 
of transport, but mainly to “the incontestable fact 
of the growing strength and efficiency of the Bolshevik 
military organisation.” The Red Troops are “ incom- 
parably stronger” than they were in June, with 
‘“‘ greatly increased technical equipment of all sorts,” 
and an important “increase of reliable soldiers.” 
It is in this last factor, the correspondent adds, that 
Judenich’s Staff see the “‘ supreme peril to their cause ”’ 
—as well indeed they may. A regime which is increas- 
ing its supply of reliable soldiers is not a regime which 
is about to collapse. With no secure base—since 
Esthonia is opening negotiations for peace—and no 
prospect of reinforcements the “‘ Russian North West 
Army” has no choice but to throw up the sponge and 
disband itself. It seems likely that even perhaps by 
Christmas peace will reign along all the shores of the 
Baltic for the first time for over six years—unless the 
British Baltic fleet, which is said to consist now of over 
hundred ships, is still bombarding Kronstadt. 


* * * 


The Conference of the Baltic States—Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania—has issued an appeal this week 
to the Western democracies, in defence of its deter- 
mination to enter into peace negotiations with the 
Moscow Government. The appeal points out that in 
adopting this course the Baltic States have acted in 
accordance with the principle approved by the Peace 
Conference in convoking, or attempting to convoke, 
the Prinkipo Conference. It adds that the Baltic 
States have no reason whatever—as well as no resources 
—for carrying on further military operations against 
Russia, more especially since the present Russian 
Government is prepared to recognise their complete 
independence, and since the would-be conquerors of 
the Bolsheviks, whom such operations would assist, 
are “a far greater menace to the liberty of the Baltic 
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States than the Bolsheviks themselves.” It is under- 
stood that both Poland and Finland are to take part 
unofficially in the forthcoming negotiations with the 
Soviets. There seems no reason to doubt that these 
negotiations, once begun, will lead to an ending of 
hostilities and a settlement. The Poles and Finns 
will not share in this settlement, but they will almost 
certainly soon follow suit. 
- * * 


The reasons which General Seely gave on Wednesday 
for his resignation of the post of Under Secretary for 
Air are, we believe, unanswerable. Mr. Bonar Law 
said that it was merely a question of a difference of 
opinion, but it is a difference in which practically all 
informed and interested opinion is on one side. What- 
ever there may be to be said against the practice of 
multiplying the number of Departments and of 
Ministers directly responsible to Parliament, there 
can be nothing at all to be said for making the Air 
Ministry a sub-department of the War Office. If it 
is not to be a separate Department it would probably 
be more sensible to subordinate it to the Home Office 
or even to the Duchy of Lancaster than to the War 
Office. The Air Ministry is concerned with three 
services, military aviation, naval aviation and civil 
aviation ; of which, at the present time, the last is 
incomparably the most important, not merely because 
of the commercial possibilities of flying, but because 
ultimately our “‘ war strength” in the air must very 
largely depend upon our civil strength. Inevitably, 
in time of peace, the vast majority of the machines 
and trained pilots in any country will be engaged 
in civilian flying, and supremacy in the air will go not 
to the nation which has the largest military air force, 
trained as such, but to the nation which has the largest 
civilian air service and is best able to adapt it to the 
necessities of war. To subordinate the Air Department 
as a whole to the War Office is to ensure the compara- 
tive neglect not only of the naval flying service, but 
of all forms of civilian aviation. The Air Ministry 
ought to be regarded as a civilian Department, primarily 
concerned with the development of flying in general 
and only secondarily with the application of flying to 
the needs of the Army and Navy. 

ok aS 2 

Most of the discussion which has so far taken place 
on the question of Premium Bonds or a Lottery Loan 
does not seem to us to have been very much to the point. 
Some people object to the proposal on the moral ground 
that it would involve the State recognition of gambling. 
But is that not on the whole rather an advantage? The 
State does in fact tolerate gambling; it does nothing 
to discourage betting on race-courses and on football 
grounds; it does not prevent people sending money 
abroad for fore gn lotteries. In fact neither the State 
nor the overwhelming majority of the people are in the 
least inclined to discountenance gambling in any of its 
less vicious forms ; and, that being so, for the State to 
refuse on moral grounds to take advantage of the 
gambling instinct is a mere surrender to hypocrisy. 
The financial question, the question of whether the 
national credit stands to gain or to lose by the issue of a 
Lottery Loan, of course remains, and we confess that 
we have no very decided opinion to offer on the subject. 
The Liberal Press, however, in opposing the scheme, 


seems universally to have assumed that a Lottery Loan 
will be issued at 3 per cent., and after the prizes have 
been drawn will fall to 60, so that all those who do not 
win prizes will lose two-fifths of their capital. If that 
were the case the proposal might well be condemned 
without further discussion, but what Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would ever propose prizes on so extravagant 
a scale? There is no reason why such a loan should 
not be issued at 3 per cent., or even 2} per cent., with a 
guarantee of comparatively early redemption at par, 
so that all the non-prize-winners would stand to lose 
would be a proportion of the normal rate of interest. 
The rate of interest is a point about which the ordinary 
working-class investor is curiously indifferent, and it 
seems to us quite possible that such a loan might prevent 
a great deal of unnecessary spending without causing 
the investor to lose any substantial proportion of his 


capital. 
P * * . 


The Industrial Courts Bill is to receive its Third 
Reading on Monday. By the time these notes appear 
Friday’s Trade Union Conference will have finally 
determined the attitude of Labour towards the Bill. 
In the Committee stage the Government has offered 
a stubborn resistance to almost all the Labour amend- 
ments, and the Bill has emerged very much in the shape 
in which it was introduced. Whatever its merits may 
be, there is clearly abundant reason for the protest made 
by the Parliamentary Committee and the Trade Unions 
generally against the manner in which a permanent 
measure of such far-reaching importance has been rushed 
through Parliament. It is known that the Bill had been 
in draft for some months before its introduction ; 
but no attempt was made to consult the Trade Unions 
until immediately before the First Reading, and even 
then the consultation was entirely perfunctory. The 
whole incident seems to show that the Government 
intends to carry on into peace-time the “rush”’ tactics 
by which contentious measures were often carried 
during the war. That, however, is a game that may 
very easily be played once too often. 

% 3K ok 

It is a curious coincidence, if it be a coincidence, that 
the General Elections in France, Italy, and Belgium 
should all be taking place simultaneously this week, 
and in each case under a revised voting system. The 
method in France and Italy, which has been fully de- 
scribed during the past week in a series of articles in 
the Times, is a combination of the scrutin de liste and 
Proportional Representation; that is to say, the country 
is divided into large constituencies, and the various 
parties prepare lists of their candidates, but only where 
an absolute majority is not secured does P.R. come into 
play. The policy of the French Government in this 
case is fairly clear. There is a determined attempt 
to run a Republican bloc, which will in all probability 
secure absolute majorities in some at any rate of the 
constituencies, thus excluding the Socialists from any 
representation at all. The Socialists are not yet strong 
enough to have any hope of retorting by excluding 
the Republicans, and in those constituencies where the 
bloc does not secure election, Proportional Represen- 
tation will be applied and the Socialists or any other 
party will get their quota of seats and no more. It is a 
case of “heads I win,” In Italy the situation is less 
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clear. The Socialist vote is stronger, and Signor Nitti 
is believed to favour an increase in Socialist represen- 
tation, but the influence of the Catholics (now allowed 
by their Church to vote) has yet to be estimated. In 
the circumstances, however, it is not surprising that 
the French Government, many of whose voters would 
be influenced by the Italian results, is determined not to 
let these results be known before the French polling day. 
* * * 

The proposal to form a Labour “ General Staff” 
has been carried a step further by the appointment 
of a drafting Committee to bring up a definite proposal. 
This Committee—which includes representatives of 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress, the Negotiating Committee set up during 
the railway strike, and the Trade Union side of the 
Industrial Conference Committee—is expected to finish 
its work rapidly, and will probably have at least an 
interim proposal ready for the Special Trades Union 
Congress which is to meet in December. It is generally 
recognised among all sections that the “‘ Parliamentary 
Committee,” as it is now organised, is a most unsatis- 
factory body. It was formed long before there was a 
Labour Party in order to watch legislation affecting 
Labour, to “‘lobby’’ Members of Parliament and to 
go on deputations to Ministers. Its only other function, 
according to its present constitution, is that of convening 
the annual Trades Union Congress. Everyone realises 
that the time has come for a drastic change, and it is 
probable that the drafting Committee will propose 
that the political and parliamentary work should be 
left to the Labour Party, and that the name and func- 
tions of the Congress Committee should be changed so 
as to make it the central co-ordinating body for the indus- 
trial side of the Labour Movement. Such a change of 
functions will probably involve other changes designed 
to make it a truly representative body, commanding 
the confidence of all sections. It is to be hoped that 
the Committee will succeed in creating an effective 
central body ; for the lack of such a body at present is 
bad not only for Labour, but for the whole community. 
The need for it was demonstrated during the railway 
strike; and it will be even more apparent if a crisis 
develops over mine nationalisation. 

* * x 

Apart from the “ General Staff” proposal, the two 
National Labour Executives have taken a number of im- 
portant decisions during the past week. The coal mines 
situation is to be discussed at a special Trades Union Con- 
gress on December 8th and 9th. If this Congress 
decides to carry out the decision arrived at in September 
at the Annual Trades Union Congress, a crisis of the 
first magnitude is certain; for the resolution then 
carried ordered the calling of a special Congress to 
discuss the steps to be taken to enforce nationalisation 
upon the Government. Probably the decision this 
week of the Miners’ Federation and the Parliamen- 
tary Committee to launch at once a national propa- 
ganda campaign in support of the Labour demands 
may be taken as indicating the course which is likely 
to be pursued. Before any drastic steps are taken, 
there will almost certa'nly be an ambitious attempt 
to convince every section of the public that is open 
to conviction. It is to be hoped that in this campaign, 
the miners and Labour generally will emphasise to 
the fullest possible extent the interests of the coal 


consumer in the question. We believe that an unanswer- 
able case can be made out for national ownership from 
the consumers’ point of view, and that the skill and 
pertinacity with which this case is put wll be one 
of the chief factors in determining the attitude of the 
public towards the miners’ policy. 

* * x 

December's Special Trades Union Congress will 
deal not only with the mines and with the General 
Staff proposal, but also with the Russian situation 
and with the cost of living. Indeed, everything points 
to the probability that in December, or soon after, 
the many serious issues between Labour and the Govern- 
ment will come simultaneously to a head. This greatly 
increases the chances of an early General Election, 
the likelihood of which is also indicated by the 
approaching national campaign to be conducted by 
the Coalition, and by various signs of activity of a 
less ostentatious character. The problem for Labour 
in this situation is that of keeping clearly before the 
public the actual issues involved, in order to avoid 
giving the Coalition a chance of riding off on ‘* Bolshe- 
vism”’ and “ Direct Action,” the Special Congress 
will be wise, therefore, not to allow itself to be put 
into a false position by the premature use of threats. 
On nationalisation, on Russia, and on economic policy 
generally, Labour has a case which, well and reasonably 
stated, is unanswerable. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—The forecast of the 
Government’s Home Rule proposals has been ill-received 
in Ireland. Ulster Unionists, however, find some satis- 
faction in the fact that the scheme asserts an equality 
(quite unjustified by the statistics either of wealth or 
of population) between the Northern province, on the 
one hand, and Munster, Leinster, and Connaught to- 
gether on the other. The Southern Unionists say 
nothing must be done until the shooting of police shall 
have ceased (another detective was fired at in the open 
street this week), and the Nationalists raise the ery of 
“partition in its worst form.” Properly considered, 
however, partition is not of the essence of the scheme 
which proposed two carefully-controlled Parliaments 
—one for Ulster, and the other for the rest of Ireland— 
with a Council of All-Ireland as a unifying link, which 
shall have ‘** Customs and Excise ’’ and large Dominion 
powers as soon as both Parliaments demand it. The 
idea (of which Lord Hugh Cecil has been an advocate) 
of giving practical independence to Nationalist Ireland 
and attaching the North-East corner more closely to 
Great Britain is simpler and radically better maybe 
than the Long-Shortt scheme; but it is much more 
plainly partition. 

* * 

Logicians like the Cecil brothers proposed to let 
Sinn Fein Ireland “ stew in its own juice,” whereas 
the essence of the Long-Shortt ingenuity is the “* rescue " 
of Ireland from Sinn Fein. In other words, Ireland 
is to be tempted by the “ customs and excise ”’ con- 
dition into the paths of good behaviour. Then, by 
dealing with Ulster as a whole, the Committee flatters 
the pride of Northern Unionists and, at the same time, 
holds out to the three Southern provinces a prospect 
of converting enough Unionists to turn the present 
small Unionist majority in the province into a National- 
ist majority. Three things, therefore, dominated the 
action of the Committee : hope of destroying Sinn Fein, 
a subservient and, at the same time, crafty attitude 
towards the Ulster Unionists and genuine desire to 
meet the case of the Southern Unionists. These last, if 
they had intelligence, would support the scheme which, 
indeed originated in the brain of one of their number, 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE ON RUSSIA 


T is unfortunate that Mr. Lloyd George has so little 

I influence over the policy of the Government ; 

for once more he has been talking sense about the 
Russian question. It appears that a few weeks ago 
he was inclined to share the hopes of those who believed 
that “‘ there was a prospect of an early issue ”’ in Russia 
in a military sense—in short, that Judenitch was about 
to capture Petrograd, and Denikin, Moscow. In the 
case of Judenitch there was, perhaps, some excuse 
for the hope, though in the case of Denikin, there was 
never any. But, at all events, in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
view, the prospects of the anti-Bolshevik armies can 
no longer be considered bright. He dreads “an 
intermfnable series of swaying campaigns, devastating 
a country which is essential to the prosperity of the 
world ”’—devastating it, he might have added, with 
British tanks and guns at the expense of the British 
taxpayer. He has, in fact, grave doubts as to the 
wisdom of the policy which the Government is pursuing. 
Mournfully, but without rancour, he suggested that if 
only his advice had been taken, things would have been 
different. 

I dared to predict—it was not a pleasant prediction, it 
was not a popular prediction, but my business is to give honest 
advice to the nation (cheers)—I dared to predict that 
Bolshevism could not be suppressed by the sword. Other 
methods must finally be resorted to for restoring peace and 
good government in that distressed land. I wish that the 
prediction I made then had been falsified. Civilisation cannot 
affurd a distracted and desolate Russia. 


It is a pity that admiration for these eminently sane 


and statesmanlike reflections should be marred by the | 


thought that ever since the day when the prediction 
was first delivered Mr. Lloyd George has held the 
position virtually of a Dictator in this country and, 
more than any other man in Europe, is responsible 
for the “devastation” policy in Russia. But after 
all it is something to know—for we accept his state- 
ment—that he feels it his duty to “give honest advice 
to the nation”; and if the nation and its representa- 
tives fail to take it and turn his Government out, it is 
hardly fair to blame him. The argument may sound 
a little topsy-turvy, but that is only because we are 
most of us hardly yet accustomed to the new doctrine 
of Ministerial responsibility which—-together with the 
practice by which the Prime Minister attends the House 
of Commons only once a week as a favour—is Mr. 
Lloyd George’s special contribution to the fabric of 
our ancient Parliamentary institutions. 

The genuine alarm created in interventionist circles 
by the Guildhall speech is clear evidence, indeed, of 
the extent to which the subtleties, or for that matter 
even the crudities, of the Lloyd Georgian method 
remain still unappreciated. Not only abroad, but 
even in this country, the Prime Minister’s words seem 
to have given rise to many baseless hopes and unneces- 
sary fears. For reasons which it is hard to understand, 
it was widely assumed that there was likely to be a 
connection between what Mr. Lloyd George said and 
what the Government proposes to do. Why anyone 
should expect that views which have been held so 
faithfully, so fruitlessly, and for so long; should have 
more influence upon future policy than they have 
upon that of the past is not at all clear. Moreover, 


we should have supposed that the whole tenor of the 
speech sufficiently revealed its purpose. It is not 
as if this were the first time that Mr. Lloyd George 
has shown a disposition to “ hedge.” 


His whole 


political career has been built up on his peculiar knack 
of reaping the credit for his successes whilst shifting 
on to the broader shoulders of his colleagues the odium 
of his failures. The history of Old Age Pensions and 
of the Insurance Act may be forgotten by this time, 
but surely not the ‘‘ Too Late” speech. The Times 
on Monday, in a vein of passionate anti- Bolshevism, 
thundered at the Prime Minister as it has not thundered 
for years. It even hinted at revelations concerning 
the peace which he wished to make with Germany at 
Russia’s expense in the dark days of 1918. And all 
merely because the right honourable but much mis- 
understood gentleman had been preparing a landing- 
place for himself in what he foresees will soon be the 
popular camp. If Judenitch had been fortunate enough 
to capture Petrograd the week before last the theme 
of the Guildhall speech would doubtless have been 
** Alone I did it,” and the “ pro-Bolsheviks” would 
have come in for a bad time; but the facts being the 
other way, what could Mr. Lloyd George, since he is 
Mr. Lloyd George, do but say “‘ What did I tell you?” 
To attach any less innocent, or more substantial, mean- 
ing than that to his speech was both unreasonable and 
unfair, especially on the part of a newspaper which in 
the past has enjoyed such intimate opportunities as 
the Times, of studying the Prime Minister’s ways. 
Only our respect for the dignity of journalism restrains 
us from offering the Times a wager, of any moderate 
sum, that before many months are past Mr. Lloyd 
George will be quoting Mr. Bullitt’s “tissue of lies” 
as documentary proof of how right he was about Russia 
even in the far away days of last January. 

But unfortunately while the Times may take comfort, 
others cannot. For though Mr. Lloyd George’s words 
may not have been intended to be taken seriously in a 
practical sense, they were true. They were indeed an 
understatement. To say that “civilisation cannot 
afford a distracted and desolate Russia” is far too mild 
and general a phrase to describe the peril which is 
threatening all Europe east of the Rhine. It is not, 
we believe, too much to say that Germany, Austria and 
Hungary are in imminent danger of falling into utter 
chaos, anarchy and ruin, mainly owing to the lack of 
the food and raw materials which a pacified Russia 
could largely supply. That there will be a widespread 
awakening on this subject in the course of the next 
month or two we do not doubt. Already many of 
those who are best qualified to form a cool opinion are 
forecasting that the coming winter is likely to witness 
the greatest tragedy perhaps that Europe has ever 
suffered—even a Europe which has gone through the 
Great War. And owing to the criminally insensate 
policy which has been pursued against Russia since 
the armistice there appears to be little that can be done 
to avert it. Had wiser counsels prevailed last Christmas 
Russia might now be almost on her feet again, ready 
to hold out to her neighbours that helping hand which 
is indispensable to their recovery. It is useless to cry 
over milk that is spilt; but if even now there were @ 
prospect of peace in Europe, millions might be encou- 
raged to endure and to attempt to hold together for 
yet a little longer the fragments of a civilisation which 
seems to be shattered. 

For the whole world the greatest necessity at this 
moment is peace. We are not arguing for the Reds 
against the Whites. As between the tyranny of the 
Bolsheviks and the sort of régime which Denikin and 
his associates would be likely to establish we do not 
suppose there is much to pick. Sooner or later in any 
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event the Russian people will decide their own form 
of government. Which side wins in the present 
military struggle seems to us a matter of comparatively 
small moment beside the urgent necessity of putting 
an end to the war. Six months ago it was possible 
for people whose knowledge of the situation in Russia 
was small to hope that the war might be ended by the 
triumph of the anti-Bolshevik generals. To-day there 
is surely no longer any excuse for entertaining such a 
hope. Koltchak and Judenitch have failed utterly and 
unmistakably. Denikin has failed in a manner which 
is less obvious at present, but which will soon be more 
apparent and is no less final. There is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that what could not be achieved this 
year will be achieved next. The Soviet Government 
has emerged from the ordeal of the past eight months 
stronger than ever. There is no need to discuss the 
reasons for this. The fact itself is plain to all who do 
not allow themselves to be misled by the stream of 
stupid propagandist telegrams which are forever fore- 
telling the imminent collapse of the Bolshevik power. 
Consider what is likely to be the position in the spring 
when weather conditions permit a resumption of the 
campaign. Judenitch’s forces will almost certainly 
have ceased to exist. The Baltic provinces will have 
made peace with Moscow. There will be no Allied 
army at Archangel. Koltchak will probably have all 
he can do to maintain himself and his diminished forces 
on the defensive in the heart of Siberia. Denikin— 
assuming that he meets with no disaster in the mean- 
time—alone will remain as a serious military factor on 
the anti-Bolshevik side and practically the whole 
instead of only a fraction of the Red Army will be 
concentrated against him. Moreover, Great Britain, 
according to Mr. Churchill, will no longer be providing 
him with money or supplies. In short, the situation, 
considered dispassionately, will be such that the sole 
hope of any military decision will be the chance of a 
crushing Bolshevik victory. 

In face of these facts and prospects, what is to be 
the policy of the British Government? Clearly there 
is only one thing to be done; and sooner or later it 
will be done. We shall bow to the necessities of the 
situation and make peace, de facto or de jure—if only 
because there will be no other alternative open to us. 
That is not really in doubt; the only question is for 
how many weeks or months we intend first to prolong 
Russia’s agony. The Allied Powers may act as media- 
tors now and bring about peace while Denikin is still 
unbeaten, or they may wait and drift until Trotsky is 
finally triumphant. That, as it seems to us, is only the 
real choice we have. 


THE COST OF HOUSING 


HE latest information about the “ half million 

new houses” gives us no fresh ground for 

cheerfulness. The total number of schemes 
submitted for the Ministry’sapproval include some 45,000 
houses, and about 30,000 have so far been approved. 
About 20,000, according to Dr. Addison, are “ being 
built”; the number actually completed so far as we 
know is nil. The public utility societies still refuse 
to be fanned into life ; only about 900 houses, proposed 
to be built by them, have been passed by the Ministry. 
Mutual recriminations are still proceeding between 
the central and the local authorities. Local authori- 
ties complain of the Ministry's red tape and burdensome 





requirements. The Ministry protests that many of 
the local authorities are slack. There is doubtless 
some fault on either side; but in so far as delays are 
due to the Ministry’s objections to the price which 
various local councils propose to pay for land, we 
believe, as we have said before, that the Ministry is 
in the right. Local authorities are showing some 
natural irritation because the views of their valuers 
are not accepted; but there is no doubt that the 
independent valuations of the Inland Revenue have 
saved a great deal of money to the public—between 
£300,000 and £400,000 already, in fact, or £59 an acre. 
The old difficulties of getting materials and sufficient 
labour still bulk large. With regard to the former, there 
should be an improvement now that the supply has 
been put under the control of the Ministry of 
Health. Moreover, the Ministry, in its anxiety to have 
something done, has consented to, and even encouraged, 
the use of various unorthodox materials and methods 
of construction. Local authorities may use wooden 
huts, home-made or imported, concrete in various 
forms, and even “ surplus war materials,” which will 
allow the framework of a building to be composed 
of “‘ disused under-parts of motor-cars, lorries, tram- 
rails, ete.” 

The labour question is still more serious. Everyone 
knows that the total number of operatives in the building 
trade is smaller now than it was before the war. Exact 
figures cannot be given; but good judges estimate 
the diminution at well over 100,000, a large proportion 
being skilled men, who cannot easily be replaced. 
It is probable that more than 60 per cent. of the labour 
at present available is engaged in repair work, and a 
great part of the remainder in the building of industrial 
and commercial premises and of cinemas, concert 
halls, and the like. Public opinion is already in revolt 
against this “‘ luxury” work, and pertinent questions 
are even beginning to be asked about the urgency of 
a great many of the other jobs—offices and showrooms 
and repairs. There is, we think, very good ground 
for immediate inquiry into this whole question and 
for drastic regulation by the Government. 

But another difficulty has recently emerged to 
depress the spirits of the local authorities and the 
impatient house-hunters. Complaints are going up 
from all sides of the extortionate cost of building. 
Council after council is asking how it can impose an 
** economic commercial rent ’’ under present conditions. 
The chairman of the Rochdale Housing Committee 
observes that the prices now charged by builders are 
three and a half times above pre-war prices. The 
National Housing Council points out that the element 
of competition is largely eliminated, and that the 
builder is now in a position to dominate the market. 
Most of the work now being done is at a minimum 
of risk and a maximum of profit, and while this 
profitable work, which, as we have said, is largely 
‘* repairs,” is to be had in plenty, the builder is natur- 
ally not anxious to tender for cottages at a low rate. 
Is there any means of reducing the cost to more reason- 
able proportions ? Proposals have been made for the 
setting up of a State building department. But this 
is open to the immediate objection that it would involve 
a long delay in the organisation of the machinery. 
The same difficulty applies to the setting up of building 
plants by local authorities, and furthermore, the 
“direct labour” solution, practicable and sound in 


principle as it may be in the case of many urban authori- 
ties, is not easily applicable in the rural areas. 


There 
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is, however, another valuable suggestion, put forward 
by the National Housing Council, amongst others. 
In a memorandum, submitted recently to the Minister 
of Health, they urge the adoption of a “ scientific 
costing system, specially adapted to the various types 
of tenders to be carried out on a cost plus (fixed) profit 
basis.” Hundreds of millions of public money were 
saved in this way during the war in the production 
of munitions, and there is no reason why the same 
policy should not be tried in housing. Not only would 
it result in economy, but also, it is claimed, in increased 
efficiency. ‘‘A proper costing system will lay bare 
many cardinal faults. In some cases the plant will 
be found to be out of date and in great need of addi- 
tions. In other cases the management of labour will 
be seen to be such as to encourage and even develop 
slackness. In others, the choice of markets for build- 
ing materials will show lack of sound business acumen.”’ 

Nevertheless, whatever may be done in this way 
or another to check the plundering of the public, the 
price of house-building is bound to remain at a high 
level. The average cost of the “non-parlour” type 
of house to-day is £647, and of the “ parlour”’ type 
£768. Many local authorities are expending £800 
or £900 or more, and the amount which might fairly 
be taken off these sums under an improved system, 
though it would no doubt amount in the aggregate 
to a large saving, would still leave a heavy burden on 
each house. The Local Authorities, therefore, are 
confronted by a grave practical problem. The Govern- 
ment requires them to aim at fixing “a rent which 
will be an economic rent on the probable cost of build- 
ing in 1927.” As a working rule it is suggested that 
this should be reckoned at two-thirds of the present 
cost. It is supposed that in 1927 a normal level of 
prices will have been reached, which will be two-thirds 
of the present level. Whether this is a sound supposi- 
tion we need not argue. The important point is that 
a rent fixed on this basis is prohibitive. It was stated 
the other day in the Birkenhead Council that, if the 
Government’s instructions were carried out, the 
“economic ”’ rent of new cottages in Birkenhead would 
mount to £2 4s. a week. This may be exceptionally 
high ; but there are very many places where the figure 
would be 20s. or 25s. a week. What is likely to be 
the effect of asking a workman to pay for his new house 
a rent of 20s. a week instead of 10s. or 12s? It is clear 
that the Increase of Rent (War Restrictions) Act, by 
which at present rents are artificially kept down, 
would have to go. The immediate result would be 
the raising of the rents of the old houses to the level 
—or somewhere near the level—of the new. In other 
words, the owners of millions of existing houses would 
be presented almost automatically with an enormous 
unearned increment in the shape of the increased value 
of their property. But clearly the working-classes, 
as a whole, could only afford to pay a greatly increased 
rent by a corresponding increase of wages. The 
demand would be put forward on all sides for higher 
wage to meet the extra cost of living, and it would 
have, in general, to be granted. Wages having risen, 


prices would rise all round, and the vicious circle would , 


be complete. 
Frankly, we do not see how the local: authorities 
can carry out this requirement. Their policy must 


be to charge the ordinary rent which is paid for similar 
houses in the neighbourhood, making allowance, of 
course, for any superior accommodation or amenity 
which the new buildings may possess. 


This mea 


—- 


that the Government must be prepared to pay a larger 
subsidy. No doubt there will be taxpayers to protest, 
But the houses must be built and lived in, and there 
is no other practicable way. What the aggrieved 
taxpayer may very profitably do is to enquire into the 
financial policy of the Government, to demand that 
it shall reform its methods, and set to work in earnest 
to reduce prices—and, with prices, the burden of 
taxation. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON 
DEVOLUTION 
I. 


HE device of a Parliamentary Conference, in 
which selected peers and members of the House 
of Commons attempt to transcend party 
differences and produce an agreed solution of a 

complex difficulty, has to its credit one success and one 
failure. The Speaker’s Conference on Parliamentary 
Reform succeeded in evolving a plan which Parliament, 
with some amendments, accepted by common consent, 
because it went to the roots of the matter. Lord 
Bryce’s Conference on a Second Chamber failed—that 
is to say, it produced a plan which found practically 
no supporters—because it could not emancipate itself 
sufficiently from outworn shibboleths and obsolete 
forms. The third Parliamentary Conference, that on 
Devolution, appears at present likely to result in an 
even more complete failure, because neither its members 
nor the public at large have sufficiently thought out 
what devolution involves and why it is required. 
Those who ask for what is called devolution are 
influenced by several different motives. There are 
some who see in it a remedy for the failure of the House 
of Commons to get through anything like the amount 
of business that the nation requires. There are others 
who desire it as a concession to the growing demand 
for Scottish autonomy or for a further recognition of 
Welsh nationality There are others, again, who are 
animated by a feeling that things would be better if 
localities could be freed from excessive dependence 
on the Metropolis; in fact, by an incipient demand 
of the nature of “‘ Los von Berlin”—let us get “ free 
from London!” And there are yet others who think 
that by some invocation of ‘‘ Home Rule All Round” 
we may best solve, or evade, the Irish enigma. It is 
conceivable that something may be done on each or 
any of these lines. Yet, for reasons that will be given, 
it seems unlikely that any plan of devolution influenced 
simultaneously by all these motives will be acceptable. 
Nevertheless, we need not exaggerate the formal 
difficulties. For instance, the mere fact that any 
settlement of the Irish Question requires to-day a 
concession a hundred times greater that it did twenty 
years ago would not make it impossible to enshrine, 
in a mere Devolution Bill, even the utmost “self- 
determination” for Ireland. The powers and func- 
tions left for local autonomy may differ widely from one 
constituent nation or province to another. Even the 
closest unity does not involve uniformity of parts. 
The twenty-two separate States of the late German 
Empire had, many of them, distinct and varying powers, 
functions, and degrees of independence. Three of 
them were even republics. The Holy Roman Empire 
included almost innumerable different constituents, 
from autocratic monarchies and aristocratic republics 
down to “ free cities,”” democratic peasant communities 
and personal autocracies in feudal manors. To-day, 
in the United States, Alaska is very different in status 
from New York State or Texas. The several provinces 
of the Dominion of Canada, the several States in the 
Commonwealth of Australia or the Union of South 
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Africa, like the several constituents of the British 
Empire itself, vary from one to another in their rights, 
wers, functions and, in some cases, forms of govern- 
ment. It is quite possible to devolve in one and the 
same federal constitution, created by a single Act of 
Parliament, upon one constituent all residual powers, 
specifically reserving only certain rights to the federal 
legislature ; and upon other constituents only specific 
functions, reserving to the federation everything not 
thus specified. Hence the Devolution Bill for the 
United Kingdom might, if thought fit, simultaneously 
create a Sinn Fein Republic in Ireland, and merely 
confer on Wales a National Library and a local Health 
Office. Neither the word Devolution, if that secured 
assent, nor the forms of the Parliamentary draftsman 
need stand in the way if this is really what is desired. 


What is more difficult to effect by anything that 
could be put into a Devolution Bill is freedom from 
what some people like to think of as the incubus of 
the Metropolis. We cannot—perhaps unfortunately 
—break up and distribute London. What we might 
devolve is usually classed as (i) legislation, (ii) adminis- 
tration, and (ii) financial responsibility. Suppose 
we begin, as the Conference seems to have begun, by 
thinking about transferring to local] legislatures for 
Scotland, Wales, and perhaps English provinces, the 
work of legislating on local affairs. It would be easy 
enough, so far as clauses go, to vest in a series of pro- 
vincial Parliaments what we know as Private Bill 
legislation. But the experiments in that direction 
have not been very successful. It may seem easier for 
Scottish witnesses and solicitors to get to Edinburgh, 
and for Welsh witnesses and solicitors to get to Cardiff 
—even for North Country witnesses and _ solicitors 
to get to York—than to collect them in a Parliamentary 
Committee Room at Westminster. But, somehow, 
it does not work smoothly. The counsel whom the 
parties wish to engage, the eminent engineers and 
scientific experts needed, the consultation required, 
the statistics to be prepared and even the maps to be 
made are more conveniently arranged for at what 
will necessarily remain the centre of things. Just as 
the Middlesex, the Essex and the Kent County Councils 
find it convenient to have many of their meetings 
and part of their offices in London—and even Welsh 
Nationalists seem to alternate between Shrewsbury, 
when they want to be Welsh, and London when they 
want to do very important business—so we might find 
even provincial Parliaments availing themselves of 
the manifold conveniences of the Metropolis. If we 
turn to the substance of the legislation to be devolved, 
we are at once met with the difficulties of diversity. 
Is each province, or each constituent nation, to have 
its own educational system, its own age for leaving 
school ? Will it recruit and train its own teachers, 
and provide its own superannuation system? Will it 
authorise its own campaign against tuberculosis, 
approve its own housing schemes and decide the amount 
of its own Old Age Pensions? And if so, will it pay 
the bill by its own taxation? Can we conveniently 
have different Factory, Mines and Merchant Shipping 
Acts for the several constituent parts of Great Britain ? 
Moreover, can provincial autonomy in legislation be 
divorced from a corresponding provincial independence 
in administration? The separate administration of 
Part I. of the National Insurance Act in Scotland 
and Wales is almost universally regretted by those 
concerned ; and has, in fact, had to be largely undone 
by administrative devices in order to minimise not 
only expense but also the actual inconvenience to the 
societies, the doctors, the chemists, the actuaries and 
the insured persons. We can hardly split up the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the Customs and Excise, 
the Post Office, the Inland Revenue Department, the 
railway system, or the Ministry of Labour. What 


is there, in the present national administration, as 
distinguished from the work of the local authorities, 
that could, without grave drawbacks, be devolved 
upon provincial administrators? And when this so- 
called ‘“‘loeal business” has been discovered and 
devolved, who is going to pay for it? At present, an 
extremely large and a constantly increasing proportion 
of all the national revenue is assessed and collected 
in London. Is it suggested that the provincial minis- 
ters, responsible to provincial legislatures, should be 
free to spend what they please on provincial adminis- 
tration at the expense of national funds ? 

We suggest, in short, that—at any rate, so far as 
Great Britain is concerned—the amount of legislative 
work, of administration and of financial responsibility 
that could, without grave public inconvenience, be 
devolved upon constituent geographical provinces is 
extremely small. It might please Scotland to revive 
a parliament at Edinburgh, and there would doubtless 
be an immediate shout of joy at the idea of one for 
Wales—at any rate, up to the point where it would be 
necessary to decide on its place of assembly. But the 
difficulties and inconveniences of any but the smallest 
devolution of legislation would be immense. And 
devolution of legislation would be found wholly insuffi- 
cient to satisfy nationalist sentiment without devolu- 
tion of administration, which would, we suggest, 
presently be objected to by all those concerned. It is 
not altogether a small matter that expense would 
necessarily be increased. What is even more intract- 
able is the problem of financial responsibility. 

All these reasons added together are not conclusive 
against Home Rule on the most generous scale where 
Nationalist feeling makes it necessary. Practically the 
whole world is agreed that, as Ireland wants it so passion- 
ately as to make a centralised administration as ineffi- 
cient and costly and unsatisfying as alien administra- 
tion is everywhere found to be, it is political wisdom 
to let Ireland have its way. If Scotland and Wales 
were in a similar position, the same conclusion would 
be inevitable. But unless we are very clear that 
devolution is—when understood in all its bearings— 
passionately demanded by any of the geographical 
provinces that have been named, we should do well to 
remember that, whilst there is every ground for an 
almost unlimited expansion of the powers and functions 
of local governing bodies for the most convenient 
areas, there is scarcely anything but loss in a splitting 
up of the functions of legislation and central adminis- 
tration. This has nothing to do with the relation 
between local and central administration. The 
utmost development of our municipalities and county 
councils, even beyond what the most ambitious Labour 
Party candidates have thought of demanding for them, 
is not only compatible with the continuance of all the 
existing central authorities in legislation and adminis- 
tration, but would necessitate actually an increase in 
their functions. A century ago, when the activity 
of such local authorities as existed was at its minimum, 
the Government departments at Westminster, and 
also the legislative activity of the House of Commons, 
were likewise on the smallest possible scale. The 
expansion of Local Government necessitates a corre- 
sponding expansion of central government. If we double 
the activities in health of our local authorities in the next 
five years, there will not be any diminution in the 
work and the staff of the Ministry of Health, or in the 
health matters brought before the House of Commons, 
but, on the contrary, a vast increase in them. The 
inference is that it is not in devolution to geographical 
provinces, any more than in the expansion and develop- 
ment of Local Government, that we can find any 
lessening of the burden of the House of Commons, 
or any diminution in the Government Departments 
at Whitehall. The question is whether what we are 
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steering towards is not another kind of devolution, 
based not on geography, or on local feeling at all, 
but on the necessity for discovering suitable authorities 
for the performance of particular functions. But 
that is a problem which requires a separate article for 
its discussion. 


UNDER BRITISH EYES 


T is difficult for observers on this side of the Atlantic 
I to estimate the real dimensions of the present Labour 
struggle in the United States. Distance usually 
lends a certain exaggeration to tidings of industrial distress, 
and, just as our big strikes have sometimes reached in the 
American Press almost the dimensions of revolutions, it 
may be that we tend, in this country, to overestimate the 
gravity of the position in America. But, even so, there 
can be no doubt that the United States is in the midst, if 
not at the beginning, of the greatest Labour conflict with 
which it has ever been confronted, and that the almost 
prehistoric conditions of American industrial psychology 
render the reasonable settlement of such a conflict far more 
difficult than it would be in this country. 

In one industry after another serious strikes have broken 
out, and their conduct has been marked by the bitterness which 
usually accompanies Labour troubles in the United States. 
At first, these strikes were scattered movements, arising 
mostly out of issues concerned with wages and hours of 
work. Then came the big national movement of the steel 
workers, leading to the general strike which is still in pro- 
gress. In this country it is safe to say that there is now 
no great industry in which such a dispute could have arisen ; 
for the strike resulted directly from an absolute refusal by 
the capitalists in the steel industry to meet or negotiate 
with, or in any way recognise, the Trade Unions to which 
it was admitted that a majority of the steelworkers belonged. 
The Industrial Conference, summoned by President Wilson, 
representing the three groups of organised capital, organised 
labour, and the public, met. It considered the steel 
dispute; but it broke down and dissolved owing to the 
absolute refusal of the capitalist group—that is, of the 
American employers as a whole—to agree to a resolution 
acknowledging in the most moderate terms the elementary 
rights of Trade Union recognition and collective bargaining. 
A similar resolution, which was placed before our own 
Industrial Conference early in the present year, encountered 
no opposition, and was passed by the unanimous votes of 
the employers and Trade Unionists alike. Truly, they 
order these matters differently in the United States. 

The steel dispute and the Industrial Conference made 
plain a fact of which there had been many signs before—the 
definite determination of the American employers to challenge 
Trade Unionism to mortal combat, and to overthrow it 
altogether if they could. In face of this determination, 
the extreme moderation of Mr. Gompers and the other 
leaders of the American Federation of Labour went for 
nothing. They were compelled to move to the left and to 
accept the struggle, because the attitude of the employers 
left them absolutely no alternative. The American Federa- 
tion of Labour, universally regarded as the most moderate, 
if not the most reactionary, national body of Trade Unions 
in the world, suddenly found itself confronted with a 
situation in which it must either fight with all its forces or 
allow itself to be conclusively beaten and discredited. 

This was already the position before the miners’ threat 
to strike brought the United States Government definitely 
into the struggle. The American United Mine Workers’ 


Association, like our own Miners’ Federation, met and drew 
up a national programme of demands dealing with hours, 
wages and other matters, and also including a plan for the 
national ownership and democratic control of the mining 
industry. This second part of their demands the mine- 
workers decided not to press immediately, supporting 


instead the railroad employees’ ‘‘ Plumb Plan” of public 
ownership and democratic control, with a view to its subse- 
quent extension to the mining industry. They put forward 
at once their demands for shorter hours and higher wages, 
including the six hour day and a wage increase of 60 per 
cent. On these demands, like our own miners, they refused 
to arbitrate, but expressed a willingness to enter into 
negotiations with the mine-owners. The refusal of the 
owners to negotiate caused them to issue a strike ultimatum. 

The Government thereupon at once showed its hand. 
It resumed the control over the coal industry which it had 
abandoned after the termination of hostilities, and declared 
that, since the war-time legislation was still in force, any 
strike action was illegal. First, a temporary injunction 
was secured restraining the miners’ leaders from dispensing 
strike pay or from taking any action whatsoever in support 
of the strike; and, when the strike went on in spite of 
these measures, the Government went even further, and 
obtained from the Federal Court a definite order to the 
miners’ leaders to call off the strike. 

As we write, the news has come to hand that the miners’ 
leaders have decided to obey, under protest, this order of 
the Court, and to call off the strike. It is still, however, 
regarded as doubtful whether the rank and file of the Unions 
will obey the order to return to work, or whether the strike 
will continue without the active participation of the leaders. 
Already, since the issue of the order of the Federal Court, 
the American Federation of Labour has decided to place the 
whole of its resources behind the strikers; and it is even 
reported that the law-abiding Mr. Gompers may be sum- 
moned to appear before the Court on account of his speeches 
against the Government's action. 

Even if the strike collapses as a result of the Government’s 
mobilisation against it, America will be by no means at the 
end of her troubles. For the Government’s high-handed 
action, though it may be popular with “ big business,” will 
be widely resented. The declaration of the illegality of the 
strike depends upon the sudden reinforcement of certain 
parts of the war-time legislation which had been regarded 
as definitely at an end. American Labour and the American 
public can see plainly that, when it is a question of dealing 
with the profiteer, the war is regarded as over, and war 
legislation cannot be used; but, as soon as Labour takes 
action, the country is again at war, and all the arbitrary 
powers of war-time are immediately invoked. Such one- 
sided action, coupled with the definite menace to Trade 
Unionism which the Government’s action involves, will 
lead inevitably to a concentration and solidification of the 
forces of the “ left.” 

We in this country are seldom proud of the way in which 
our Government handles a delicate Labour situation. 
We spoke strong words about our Government’s folly 
in causing the recent national railway strike. But, even 
in its wildest moments, the British Government has never 
handled a strike situation with the extraordinary disregard 
for common sense and fair dealing which seem to have 
marked the American Government’s conduct on the present 
occasion. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
American employers, and the forces which at present dominate 
the American Government in its dealings with Labour, 
are jointly employing, for an attack on the most moderate 
Trade Union movement in the world, the whole forces of 
Capitalism and of the State. What the result will be 
it is impossible to say, and it may be that, even now, the 
common sense of the American public will compel the finding 
ofasolution. But of this there is no sign as yet ; and mean- 
while the area of the struggle is constantly being extended, 
and new forces on both sides are being brought into play. 

No one, of course, can be expected to take very seriously 
the stories of ‘“ Bolshevism ” which are being assiduously 
spread abroad by the American Government and by the 
Press. The American public is, perhaps, more easily gulled 
than our own by such stories, and doubtless the apparent 
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suecess of the Bolshevik hunt which is now in progress 
in the United States is partly due to the existence of a huge 
immigrant population. But, even so, the “‘ scare” stories 
of Bolshevik plots and plans for proletarian dictatorships 
which seem to make such popular reading in the American 
papers and to be so rapturously received in the American 
Senate, are too thin to deceive for long. Even on the evi- 
dence which crosses the Atlantic, it seems to be clear 
that the causes of the great strikes are purely economic, 
and that the hair-raising manifestoes seized and published 
in the Press signify no more than the presence of the 
inevitable extremist minority. Anti-Bolshevik films and 
“scare” revelations about “ British Bolshevism” have 
been so singularly ineffective in this country that the 
spectacle of America apparently swallowing the whole is 
startlingly unaccountable. Perhaps, however, this is an 
illusion created by those who control our cable news from 
America and by the American Press. 

Whatever the immediate results of the present struggle 
may be, the fact that clearly emerges is that American 
Labour is steadily approximating, in its demands and 
programme, to Labour in this country. The American 
railwaymen have put forward their “ Plumb Plan” of 
public ownership and democratic control of the railroads ; 
and, in most of its essential features, this plan is closely 
akin to the “ control” proposals which our railway Trade 
Unions are now discussing with the Minister of Transport. 
The nationalisation and control plans of the American miners, 
embodied in the resolutions passed by their Convention in 
September, are essentially the same as the proposals placed 
by the British miners before the Coal Commission. 
Politically, American Labour is far behind Labour in this 
country; but the movement to form an American Labour 
Party has been steadily developing, and has received an 
immense impetus from the events of the last few weeks. 
American Labour and British Labour are not only seeking 
the same objects, but also, to an increasing extent, adopting 
the same methods with a view to their attainment. Mr. 
Gompers and the “elder statesmen” of the American 
Federation of Labour will have to choose between adapting 
themselves to the times and yielding the direction of the 
movement to younger and more active leaders. 

These developments across the Atlantic affect our 
economic and social situation in two ways. In the first 
place, they serve to reveal the fantastic absurdity of the fear 
that America, with her immense financial advantages, 
would, with the added blessing of industrial peace, beat 
us out of the markets of the world. It is only necessary 
to read the American newspapers in order to find the fear 
quite as strongly expressed that Great Britain with her 
comparative industrial tranquility, will beat America 
out of the market. There is probably, in a depleted world, 
no more foundation for the one fear than for the other ; 
but, if America has any cause for fear, certainly the frontal 
attack which is now being delivered on American Trade 
Unionism is the worst possible way to deal with it. For, 
whatever a war to the knife upon Labour may accomplish, 
it will certainly not secure output, which depends mainly 
upon the harmonious co-operation of Labour in the work 
of production. 

The fact which sticks out of the American situation, 
as it sticks out of the Labour situation in the great European 
countries, is that the war has left behind it a huge legacy 
of dissatisfaction and unrest, and that this unrest is slowly 
but surely taking shape in certain constructive demands. 
The demand for control may still be vague and inchoate ; 
but it is a demand not only of the American railroad brother- 
hoods, steelworkers, and miners, but also of the workers 
in the great industries in this country, in France, in Italy, 
and in Germany. Everywhere, the revolt against private 
capitalism is taking shape in the demand for one form or 
another of socialisation and workers’ control. The indus- 
trial outlook for America will depend on the manner in 
which she meets this demand, just as our industrial future 





depends on our success in dealing with our own mine and 
railway crises. If American capitalism succeeds, by a 
frontal attack, in overcoming the American Unions, that, 
so far from solving the problem, will only aggravate it ; 
for it will result in a re-formation of the Labour army, 
not under the pale pink banner of the American Federation 
of Labour, but much further to the left, and much nearer 
to the red flag of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
In the United States, as here, the decisive victory of 
Capitalism might well prove to be Capitalism’s own 
undoing. 


BULLIES 


HERE is much to be said in defence of bullying. 
It is human; it affords great pleasure to the 


bully; it takes place almost entirely at the 

expense of those who are too feeble to defend 
themselves. One cannot imagine a Julius Cesar or a 
Napoleon being bullied. None of Plutarch’s men would 
have endured it. To be bullied is the mark of the 
mediocre. In spite of this, popular sympathies swing 
round easily to the side of the bullied. One has only to 
witness the behaviour of a Saturday-night street on 
seeing a drunken ruffian being frog-marched to the police- 
station in order to realise how deep is the detestation of 
the ordinary man or woman for the use of undue force 
against a fellow-creature. The drunkard may have 
kicked, thumped and bitten the police until he was 
white, blue, or rainbow-coloured in the face. All this is 
forgotten as soon as the police have wrenched his arms 
and legs into a position that leaves him at their mercy. 
He is immediately seen as a victim of tyrants. One 
could not be more indignant if he were a baby or a 
dumb animal. He is indeed a babe in the arms of the 
cruel law. His own cruelties are forgotten and forgiven 
now that he himself is playing the part of Prometheus. 
A drunken ruffian, unarrested, may be an object of fury 
and loathing. The same drunken ruffian, arrested, 
may ten minutes later may be an object of devotion, like 
a lost cause. If the police do not arrest him they are 
denounced for never being there when they are wanted. 
If they do arrest him, they are denounced still more 
bitterly as ‘* Cossacks,” “‘ brutes,” and anything else 
that turns up in the vocabulary of vituperation. The 
mob itself has no objection to playing the bully at times, 
as we see in the pogroms in Russia and in the lynchings 
in America. We have seen it in a lesser degree in 
England in attacks on suffragettes, aliens, and other 
representatives of unpopular causes. If the mob sees 
four policemen arresting one criminal, its love of fair 
play is roused and it would cry, if it were articulate— 
which a mob never is—‘* Too many after one.” A mob, 
a thousand strong, may itself pursue one man without 
feeling that the principle of fair play is in any way being 
violated. The mob is conscious only of its desire to 
inflict just punishment. It does not feel like a bully, but 
like the hand of God. It never pauses to reflect that the 
policeman may feel equally moral. He is convinced 
that the wretch whom he has in his grip deserves all he 
gets, and, as he would put it, “a damned sight more.” 
Once let a man feel that he is an instrument of justice, 
and it is difficult to set a limit to the things he will feel 
justified in doing. Alva and Mr. Murdstone were both 
inspired by the moral fervour of policemen. They felt 
that they were wrestling with (in the phraseology of the 
old-fashioned nurse) “ limbs of Satan.” To believe that 
one is fighting Satan is to be lost. It is Satan’s own 
favourite emotion. The Germans had it. The 
murderers of Jews had it. The murderers of negroes 
had it. The alien-baiters had it. And, if the truth 
must be told, the present writer has often had it himself. 
It isa disease, one of the chief symptoms of which is that 
ins to apologise for all sorts of crimes committed 
One may not be a brute, but one 


one 
on one’s own side. 
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acquiesces in brutality. One may not be a bully, but 
one acquiesces in bullying. One even becomes blind to all 
crimes except those that are committed on the other 
side. When this stage is reached one feels justified in 
doing almost anything. 

There has been a good many instances of this spirit 
lately in various defences one has heard of bullying in 
the Guards, and of the flogging of women in tropical 
Africa. We have met several people who deny, in the 
first place, that either of these things exists, and who, 
in the second place, defend them by appealing to the 
evil character of many recruits and most African natives. 
They declare indignantly not only that the recruits and 
the African natives are not bullied, but that they would 
not understand any milder treatment. All bullying, 
if we consider deeply enough, is simply an attempt to 
make people understand. The inquisitors used to try 
to make their victims understand theology—one of the 
most difficult of sciences. Many ill-educated persons 
sank under the strain. Even the rack could not screw 
into their brains some of the nicer definitions of Thomas 
Aquinas. Judge Jeffreys was equally inefficient in 
making the theology of the schoolmen generally under- 
stood in England. He was given a free hand, and he 
certainly succeeded in making a great number of people 
feel nervous. He liked, as he said, to give them “a 
lick with the rough side of his tongue,” and we know 
what havoc even a charwoman or a 'bus-conductor can 
work by that method. Imagine a judge—ultimately a 
Lord Chancellor—exercising the same gift on his 
political and denominational opponents, and you will 
realise how uncomfortable it would be to stand in the 
dock in such circumstances. And Jeffreys had other 
weapons for those who were at his mercy besides the 
rough side of his tongue. He also flogged, and hanged, 
and gave up his victims to be sold as te for the West 
Indies. He lived for the luxury of terrorism. He was 
the bad sort of drunkard, irascible, vindictive, looking 
about for someone to injure. King Charles said of him 
that he had “no learning, no sense, no manners, and 
more impudence than ten carted street-walkers,”’ and 
there were repeated protests against his brutalities even 
in Parliament. But he thrust his way triumphantly 
upwards, mainly because an instrument of persecution 
was what the Crown ultimately wanted. Persecution is 
simply bullying on the grand scale. It is the logic of the 
worship of force. It has taken the human race thou- 
sands of years to find out not so much that force is no 
remedy as that it is a desperate remedy ; and even now 
the strong man (or the strong nation) is tempted to 
believe that his strength is the medicine the world needs. 
The philosophic have come to see, however, that, while 
force can secure many things, it cannot secure lasting 
stability. Possibly, nothing can. Napoleon and the 
Prussians both dreamed of bullying the world into 
permanent peace. They justified their terrorism by 
their dream of a world subject to their grandiose ideals. 
aur 4 did not realise that there was any alternative 
method of making the planet a place fit for heroes to live 
in. It is probable that Alva shared this incapacity for 
seeing alternatives. It is possible that even Jeffreys 
did so. A little more force, a little more persecution, a 
little more bullying, always seems a plausible cure for a 
somewhat stiff-necked humanity. Who does not feel 
his heart leap at the thought of being able to give his 
opponents twenty years of resolute government ? One 
could work miracles in twenty years. One could break 
the will of the wicked. The Puritan that exists in every 
breast responds to the suggestion. Quite a number of 
people would rejoice to act as locum tenens for the Ruler 
of the Universe, even for twenty months. They feel 
that the Almighty is not sufficiently drastic with His 
thunderbolts. He acts as if He did not realise the Holy 
War. His habit of letting the sun shine on the just and 
the unjust does not appeal to men of spirit. Many a 


good man would be glad to teach Him how to play the 


bully from the great white Throne, and so to revolution- 
ise the world in a few weeks. Such is the human passion 
for perfection. Many men have become bullies for 
Christ’s sake. 

It is amusing to read some of the defences of bullying 
in the Guards that have been appearing in the Press as a 
result of the charges made in Mr. Stephen Graham’s new 
book. An ex-sergeant in the Welsh Guards, writing 
to The Star, defends the “‘ jolly rough time ” the recruits 
were given by counter-accusing 'them of the most sinister 
vices. “* Overstaying leave,” he writes, “ refusing to 
obey orders, taking no pride in their appearance, never 
cleaning their equipment decently—these were just a 
few of the pleasing ways of these pig-headed recruits.” 
A provost-sergeant, nicknamed “‘ Black Jack,” has also 
published a defence of his drastic treatment of certain 
recruits on the ground that they deserved all they got. 
“* Black Jack,” he declares, “‘ was respected by all honest 
soldiers who came in contact with him, but he was the 
terror of thieves.” Another soldier writes: “ As 
recruits were trained for five different regiments of 
Guards at Caterham, and the competition therefore 
between the various drill instructors was very keen, 
perhaps at times the men were treated a ‘little harshly 
for the good of the regiment.’” All these defences 
seem to us to be beside the point. The question is not 
whether the recruits were naughty enough to try the 
temper of a saint, but whether non-commissioned 
officers on the whole or in any great numbers over- 
stepped the limits of decency while instilling virtue into 
them. The evidence on the matter is almost hopelessly 
conflicting. Each witness speaks from his personal 
experience, and, as every sort of human being was roped 
into the Army during the war, it is only to be expected 
that the bullies had a show as well as the Sunday-school 
teachers. Many soldiers have written to the Press, 
giving examples of the cruelty of the persecuting type of 
non-commissioned officer. One declares that in Chelsea 
barracks he witnessed “‘ incredible devilries.”” He saw, 
for instance, “‘ a man with three wound stripes kicked in 
the stomach and struck over the head by an N.C.O.” 
Most of the accusations refer to blows, foul language and 
blackmail, and remind one of the sort of novel one used 
to read about life in the German army. On the whole, 
the picture is what anyone with a knowledge of human 
nature would have expected. The non-commissioned 
officer is neither a learned man nor a saint, and his 
work of converting free men into obedient soldiers 
(which has to be done largely by process of shouting) 
does not make for the refinement of human relations. 
If a professor of Greek had to shout at his students as 
a drill-sergeant has to shout at his men, even he might 
oceasionally find himself lost in a wild whirl of blas- 
phemies. To shout very loud for a long time sends the 
blood to the head, and, when the veins of the head are 
sufficiently distended, the meekest man becomes a 
very pirate of bloodthirstiness. If one has to shout 
very loud at astupid man, one may forgive him seventy 
times seven, but at last the blasphemies pour out and 
the heart is satisfied. We fancy a good 50 per cent. 
of the bad language of drill-sergeants may be put down 
to the necessity they are under of raising their voices. 
What we cannot understand is the innocence of those 
out-and-out defenders of the Army who affirm that 
non-commissioned officers seldom or never swear and 
that any recruit who is sworn at has the right to com- 
plain. This sort of defence does the Army no good, 
and any man who has ever served in the ranks simply 
smiles when he hears it made. As a matter of fact, 
the average man, unless he has religious scruples, is 
not greatly disturbed by being sworn at. Blasphemy 
salted with good humour would never set him writing 
to the papers to protest. What he resents is the code 
that allows a great deal of brutality to pass unchecked 
‘for the good of the regiment.” He is horrified not 
by blood-curdling oaths but by the prospect of coming 
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under the power of someone dressed in a little brief 
authority and determined to “ let you know it.” Very 
few men are fit to be trusted with any great amount of 
authority over their fellows. It is well that all rulers, 
judges, magistrates and policemen should discharge 
their functions under the constant threat of criticism. 
Set a man above criticism and give him unlimited 
control over his fellows, and in at least five cases out of 
ten he will develop tyrannous habits. Bullying is 
merely petty tyranny. It is a boastful exhibition of 
one’s powers. To be a bully is to feel like an emperor 
in a tiny sphere. It is an expression of energy—often 
the only expression of great energy of which a coward 
is capable. Charles Lamb said justly that the bully 
is not always a coward. But it is none the less true 
that the coward is frequently a bully. It is the only 
safe way of feeling like a lion. The fact that it is so 
safe, indeed, is the decent man’s chief objection to 
bullying. It is not called bullying if the other man is 
one’s equal and has the right to hit back. Hence it is 
not to be reckoned among the heroic vices. In spite 
of the great pleasure it gives to those who practise it, 
we are glad to see it being gradually discredited. But 
it is folly to pretend that it has already disappeared 
from a world in which the ordinary man has not even 
a chance of acquiring the habits of a gentleman. A 
world of inequalities is almost bound to be a world of 
bullies. Bullying is merely the ego shouting “ It’s 
me” and letting out a kick in the general scrimmage. 


SMOKE AND HOUSING 


HE return of more disgusting and destructive 
metropolitan fogs than we have experienced 


so early for many years past will justify me 

‘ in returning to the coal-smoke nuisance, with 

special reference to a constructive aspect of the question 
to which I did not refer in my previous article. 

First, some addenda of importance. As regards the 
relation of the smoke nuisance to infant mortality let 
us admit that, when the social problem of motherhood is 
unsolved and the medical problems of infant mortality 
consequently face us, their balance is found to have 
shifted, during the present century, in a fashion which 
certainly emphasises the cold and darkness of the winter 
months. The typical curve of the seasonal incidence of 
infant mortality showed a very high “summer peak,” 
in what one used to call the “‘ deadly third quarter” of 
the year. This was due to summer diarrhoea, which was 
the distinctive and outstanding medical factor of infant 
mortality. But the last year in which that typical 
at appeared was 1911, and I believe it will be found 
r t even this year, with its third quarter of heat and 
rite. ig the favouring conditions, will show nothing 
4 e the old figures. Since 1911, indeed, there has been a 
definite reversal of seasonal incidence, the coldest, which 
= first, quarter of the year being the most deadly. 

€ figure for the first quarter of this year, for England 
~ Wales, was 149, largely accounting for the serious 
ee in our total population during that period. 

ese infantile deaths, like those of the elderly, and in 
rd less degree like those at all ages, during the cold, 
; o- weather, are chiefly due to respiratory causes, of 
hi type of pneumonia, broncho-pneumonia, and bron- 
aoe Whilst the imperfections of water supply cause 
any infections, like typhoid and dysentery, to be 
Characteristic of many countries, the respiratory infec- 
tions, most deadly in the winter, are characteristic of 
ours, and these may be clearly set down to the imperfec- 
tions of our air and light supply. In water supply, 
thanks above all to Edwin Chadwick, we led the world, 
and have been effectively followed in North America 
yo ype than on the Continent of Europe. In the matter 
of air and light supply we are deplorably deficient. 
Hence the prevalence of the lung diseases, favoured by 





the darkness which saves microbes from destruction 
by the invasion of the air-passages by noxious smoke, and 
by the pitiful attempts to protect ourselves indoors 
against smoke invasion, attempts which mean stagnant 
moist air indoors and devitalised lungs accordingly. 
Since the recent control of alimentary infections in 
infants has caused their mortality to assume much the 
same general characteristics as that of older people, and 
since they suffer, as we do, from the curse of smoke, 
especially in winter, favouring respiratory disorders, I 
will concede to the advocates of the smoke theory of 
infant mortality that their arguments are valid in so 
far as they mean that babies, like older persons, are 
injured by the blight of smoke upon our cities. This 
is very different from the statement of any specific 
relation between coal-smoke and infant mortality, but 
it may legitimately summon all friends of infancy 
against the coal-smoke curse. 

Conceived and cradled in smoke as most of us were, we 
dangerously ignore it. A most striking instance of this 
neglect is before me. The Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society was founded in 1899, and I should like to pay 
tribute to its honorary secretary, Dr. H. A. des Voeux, 
for an admirable speech which I lately had the good 
fortune to hear him make on this subject. But he 
declared that the Society had preached to deaf ears. 
It is indeed remarkable that, twenty years after its 
foundation, our leading official authority on preventive 
medicine should think the subject unworthy of discussion 
in the most comprehensive and philosophic document 
which the guardians of our health have published for 
many years. 

I refer to the Outline of the Practice of Preventive 
Medicine, a memorandum (Cd. 868) addressed to the 
Minister of Health by Sir George Newman, his Chief 
Medical Officer, and as cheap a sixpennyworth as anyone 
could ask for. It is a masterly document, which would 
be well worthy of an article to itself. Such an article I 
should dearly love to write, for the pleasure of ti 
public attention to work so valuable, and for the persona 
interest of thanking the author for adopting my concep- 
tion and name of “ racial poisons,” and of quarrelling 
with him for calling “* feeblemindedness ” one of them— 
an inclusion which makes the whole category and the 
name meaningless. But my present concern is to show 
how necessary it is for unofficial societies and individuals 
to hammer away at the coal-smoke curse, when even 
Sir George Newman can forget it altogether, though the 
respiratory diseases hold the place they do in our 
country, and I have not yet even mentioned tubercu- 
losis and its open-air treatment. 

In his splendid Section VI., Sir George Newman gives 
us the Elements of a National Policy of Preventive 
Medicine ; and because he is himself and not the ordinary 
doctor, the first four of his ten points are Heredity and 
Race, Maternity, Infant Welfare, The School Child— 
before he comes to “‘ The Influence of Environment,” 
where the ordinary doctor begins. Under this heading 
he discusses three great matters, ‘a wholesome and 
sufficient water supply, adequate and healthy house 
accommodation, and the food supply.”’ But I know he 
will agree with his admiring critic that these three should 
have been four, and that a wholesome and sufficient 
air and light supply should have been the first of them. 
This is our country’s peculiar need, far north as we are, 
with much obstructive moisture in our air, and burning 
crude coal as we do; our destruction by respiratory 
disease illustrates the results, and Sir George ignores it, 
beginning with the water supply, in which we led the 
world and still have no superiors! 

This omission is no good omen for the satisfaction of 
the demands of hygiene in these particulars by the new 
houses which the Ministry of Health, unquestionably the 
proper Department, is to control or provide. For the 
smoke problem is a domestic problem. I know that the 
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law does not think so, and that medical officers of health 
do not generally think so. Sir George Newman does 
go so far as somewhere to mention, in a historical 
paragraph, that sanitary regulations have been made 
for the “ consumption of smoke.” Scandalous factory 
chimneys are dealt with, to some extent, as a public 
nuisance, and that is all. But the Coal Smoke Abate- 
ment Society have conclusively shown, as Dr. des 
Voeux reminded us the other day, that it is the myriads 
of domestic chimneys that really make the smoke 
problem and the accursed “smog” of our cities. The 
general diminution of London fogs in the last twenty 
years has been due not to laws about factory chimneys 
but to the increasing substitution of the gas-stove for the 
ordinary kitchen range. Now, all the students of the 
physical sciences are agreed that the consumption of 
crude coal is wasteful folly, and that it cannot much 
longer be maintained. Hygiene adds her maternal 
voice to the chorus of condemnation. Are we going to 
build houses for the perpetuation of a public waste and 
danger which no honest and competent person can 
defend ? 

So far as I can ascertain, there is no suggestion but 
that the ordinary kitchen range, dirty, laborious, waste- 
ful, clumsy, eating up coal and health and women’s 
labour, is to be installed as usual in all our new houses. 
In twelve of the United States this summer, I could find 
not one specimen of this antiquated abomination. I 
have since learnt that I might have hunted much longer 
and found no more. 

There have lately been published in the Landmark, the 
organ of the English-Speaking Union (for August and 
September) two most instructive articles on ‘‘ Homes 
and House-keeping in America,” by Mrs. Arlene Coyle 
Bye. I commend them to the serious student of the 
science which we may as well call domestics, to contrast 
it with politics—especially since ‘‘ domestics” in the 
other sense will soon be practically unknown. Mrs. 
Bye shows us the American idea of ‘‘scientific manage- 
ment” at its most innocent and best. We have no 
choice whatever now in this country, with our servant 
problem, much older there, than to follow the American 
example. Mrs. Bye’s description of the typical American 
kitchen—which, though small, is kitchen, scullery and 
larder in one—is most instructive, not least from the 
standpoint of cleanliness. She continues, ‘‘ Gas-stoves 
only are in use for cooking, never a coal range. A gas 
cooking-stove is always considered a part of a rented 
house, costing no fee or rent.”” Since this, alike in 
terms of economy of coal-energy, and in terms of 
economy of health, is that to which we must all come, 
and the sooner the better, is the Ministry of Health 

oing to instal a million kitchen-ranges in our new 
ouses, though no sane or insane woman will be using 
one a decade hence ? 

Public attention should also be directed to another 
aspect of the relation between smoke and _ housing. 
Enter any provincial city at the chimney level in the 
morning and you see forests of chimneys, each 
contributing its quota to the general illfare. These 
multitudinous chimneys cost money to build—and 
chimneys henceforth will cost far more than those did. 
They are necessitated by our use of crude, soft coal. 
According to certain competent estimates which have 
been published, we could save from thirty to forty 
pounds per average house if we did not have to spend 
the bricks and the labour involved in the construction 
of these countless chimney-stacks, for a system of coal 
combustion which our country can in any case no 
longer afford. A mere flue, such as conveys the products 
of combustion from the geyser which heats my morning 
bath, costs relatively nothing. Psa 

This article resolves itself accordingly into a protest, 
on irrefutable scientific grounds, of physics and physic 
alike, against the provision of any kitchen ranges at all 


(America everywhere is experimental proof), and of any 
but the irreducible minimum of chimneys, in the nation’s 


new houses ; and that protest I here record. 
LEns. 





OBSERVATIONS 


HE rise in the Bank Rate, and the consequent rise in 
the rate at which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be able to borrow money on Treasury bills, 
has caused many minds to speculate as to the best manner 
in which to deal with the financial situation. I have heard 
the following suggestion much discussed: We are all to be 
compelled to make a return of the total capital we possess. 
The 8,000 millions of the National Debt will then be divided 
between each one of us in proportion to our capital, and 
we shall then be compelled to take up this amount of War 
Loan. If the burden of taxation is fairly adjusted, as it 
should be, particularly in a new world, each one of us will 
then be paying in taxation the interest of our share in the 
loan to ourselves. It is, therefore, merely a book-keeping 
transaction to cancel the whole of the 8,000 millions, and 
thus free us entirely from the burden of our indebtedness. 
I wonder whether any such idea was in the Prime Minister’s 
mind when he told the City Fathers to rejoice in the fact 
that most of our debts were due to the members of our own 
family ? 
* * * 

Most people who have taken part in the by-election at 
Plymouth are agreed that Lady Astor will win. Indeed, it 
is difficult to see how the inhabitants of Plymouth would be 
able to carry on if the Astors ceased to have any interest 
in their town. Moreover, the picture, in these days, of 
two individuals who both wish to divest themselves of their 
titles, if not of their possessions, is a pleasing one to a simple- 
minded electorate. I am told that this can only be done, 
if precedent is followed, by a Bill of attainder, but perhaps 
Sir John Butcher and Sir William Joynson-Hicks could 
secure the same happy result by extending the scope of the 
Aliens Bill so as to make it impossible for anyone to hold 
a title who is not the child of British-born parents. Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher could then admire his friend without hating 
a viscountess. 

* * * 

For the most part Lady Astor has confined her election- 
eering to the three K’s. She does not understand economics, 
and therefore can give no opinion on the merits of a capital 
levy. I suppose her support of Premium Bonds requires 
no knowledge either of finance or of economics. As to high 
policy, she was shocked with the “‘ indifference,” presumably 
with regard to the war, which she herself found to exist at 
Downing Street during Mr. Asquith’s days. Any candidate 
is naturally at liberty to criticise Mr. Asquith or any other 
public man. But I think even Lady Astor, in the excite- 
ment of her first election, need not have forgotten that one 
of Mr. Asquith’s sons was killed and another maimed for 
life, and might have remembered that the very considerable 
services rendered by her husband were, for the most part, 
limited to the home front. 

* * * 
A friend vouches for the truth of the following story. 

Scene: the National ou 

Dramatis persone ; A newly-rich child, female, over- 
dressed, aged 14 to 15. A newly-rich mother also over- 
dressed. ; . 

Child (pointing); ‘‘ Mother, look at that b—y picture. 

Mother: ‘‘ Emma, how often have I told you that it's 

4 9 ” 
vulgar to point ? : : 

The sudden death of Sir Thomas Whittaker was a shock 
to his many friends. He was offered the post of Under- 
secretary to the Home Office when Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman formed his Administration at the end of 1905, 
but he preferred to continue in the management of the very 
successful insurance company with which he was associated. 
Politically, he was a hard man, with a narrow individualist 
outlook, seeing in Temperance reform a solution of most of 
our social evils. Nevertheless, I think he would have been 
a successful minister. Curiously enough, he parted with 
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most of his early Temperance allies when he advocated, 
in spite of his individualism, the nationalisation of drink. 
He was an indefatigable worker, ready to sit and work on 
any committee. He represented a type of the old-fashioned, 
uncompromising and intolerant Liberal, which is fast 
disappearing. 

2 * a 


I have been reading most of the new books on the war. 
Ludendorff, Tirpitz, Czernin, Falkenhayn, and Winston 
Churchill in the Sunday Pictorial. What surprises me most 
is how little they give us in the way of revelations. Why, 
for instance, does not Mr. Churchill relate the happy com- 
bination of circumstances which led to the fleet being 
mobilised in August, 1914? The facts are these, though 
the Germans and the historians will, no doubt, decline 
to believe them: The Admiralty had intended to hold 
naval manoeuvres in 1914. But naval manceuvres are 
expensive, and the economists in the Cabinet were anxious 
with regard to our naval expenditure. For reasons of 
economy, therefore, it was decided to have a naval mobilisa- 
tion instead of naval manceuvres. If only I had the pen 
of Lord Fisher I could point the moral of this happy con- 
catenation of circumstances by proving that we must be 
one of the Lost Tribes, either by a suitable quotation from 
the Bible, or apposite oath, or a happy anecdote of a per- 
sonal conversation with the late King Edward. 

CINCINNATUS. 


Correspondence 


VENEREAL DISEASE AND DISINFECTION 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTesMan. 

Str,—Children may be taught anything. Intensely imitative 
as they are, the main factor in creating that sum of mental 
habits or attitudes, or tones of mind which we call “ character ”’ 
is the companionship of their intimates. A normal child may 
be given any sort of bias. If you influence him intelligently 
you may train him to be an enthusiastic Christian, or Jew, or 
Mahometan, or fill him with patriotism for this or that country, 
or endow him with a reverence or contempt for honour, honesty, 
chivalry, purity, art, social status—anything you like. The 
twig is very bendable, but it is extraordinary difficult to bend 
the tree. Thus you may talk to the enthusiastic adolescent 
Jew or Mahometan for a week of Sundays and you will not 
alter his views any more than he will alter yours. You will 
both be pathetically convinced that you are altogether right 
and the other absolutely wrong; for these attitudes of mind 
depend not on a cold survey of evidence, but on sentiment, on 
bias. All this is recognised the world over, and for that reason 
parents try to choose good companions and schools for their 
children, and the various religious sects make strenuous efforts 
to seeure control of elementary education. 

Our social conventions are such that children get their ideas 
of sex from other children. All they learn from adults is reticence 
and secrecy. Vast numbers grow up with the notion that incon- 
tinence is a mere peccadillo, indeed a finely romantic and adven- 
turous thing. The fact that about half the population of this 
country—not half the male population, but about twenty million 
living, and dying people—have suffered from venereal disease 
is sufficient evidence of immorality. But there is not the least 
reason to suppose that the country is to-day more immoral than 
at any time during the last two thousand years. During all that 
time children have been taught and preachers have preached. 
For the last decade personal disinfection against venereal disease 
has been mooted, and immediately the preachers who have 
never moved an effectual finger to prevent immorality, discover 
that the one thing that will render nugatory all their devoted 
efforts is the prevention of disease, they conceive the young 
man as wavering on the brink of promiscuity and suppose that 
if you tell him, as I told those sweet innocents, my soldiers, 
“I have talked to you till I am tired. If I cannot keep you 
straight, yet I will not have you bringing these beastly infections 
into barracks where they are a danger to your comrades. If you 
will go wrong, go first to my orderly and get from him the means 
of cleaning yourself,” you will hurl him over the brink. The 
preachings having produced no effect, the medical man turns in 
dispair to disinfectants, and at once he is accused of having 
caused the failure of the preachings. It seems his little finger 
is thicker than the loins of the preacher. Was there ever a more 





miserable confession of impotence? ‘The simple truth is that 
neither the preacher nor the medical man possesses real influence. 
They are remote. What is immediate and has decisive influence 
is the whole intimate atmosphere in which the child and youth 
is shaped. 

There is a note of sincerity in the letters of Mr. Maberley and 
“ Ex-chaplain” that entitles them to respect. The S.P.V.D- 
does not propose to issue packets to anyone. Even were it 
desirable, such an issue is impracticable. The Society proposes 
merely to teach people who insist on putting themselves into 
danger how to disinfect themselves. In the case of soldiers 
and sailors it will be necessary, especially on foreign stations, to 
provide the chemicals ; but equally, of course, they should not 
be forced on the man. He should be obliged to ask for them, 
or they should be left in some private place whence he can take 
them.—Yours etc., G. Arcupatt RED. 

Southsea. 

November 11th. 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—The immense correspondence on this subject can lead 
to no agreement, for the position of each side is impregnable. 
The “ materialist” says to the young man: “ Since you pro- 
bably cannot be chaste, at least save your health with this 
packet.” How wise! His antagonist says: “Such advice 
tends to increase immorality.” How true! 

But the young man may reply: “ Chastity is necessary for 
the highest development of the religious consciousness, no 
doubt. Passion may be transmuted by moral enthusiasm into 
intellectual power ; so I hear. But these are the moral gymnas- 
tics of the spiritually gifted ; and institutions must reckon with 
the average man, educated by the average parent. For me, it 
is impossible to live like a monk, or I can only do so by over- 
straining my will, or at the cost of continual sex obsession, or 
otherevils. Itisthechastity and freedom of the mind that count. 
On the other hand, I refuse to make use of prostitutes, because 
I respect all women and will take no part in injuring any. Take 
back your horrid chemicals, wind up your high-pitched sermon-, 
and allow me to have a real mate, not when I am thirty, but 
now, when I most require her and she, doubtless, requires me. 
There is no need for us to have children till I can support them. 
There is no necessity for us to live in the same house. If our 
characters so develop as to make us mutually unsuitable some 
day, I ask that separation may take place without shame— 
once. If I horrify you with my natural and honest plan you 
horrify me more with the monstrous evils which you tolerate 
and hide, or combat with no useful weapon.”’ 

That was an idea of George Meredith; but it has occurred 
to many a boy regarding with disgust the alternatives society 
offers to him. Prostitution is supported equally by the 
irresponsible sensualist and the uncompromising monogamist. 
No improvement in the economic position of women would 
abolish it. There would be a rise in the price of prostitutes ; 
a few of the best would escape, but that would be all. Rescue 
homes and similar agencies attempt to empty the market at 
one end while it fills proportionately at the other. 

As to the packets, they should be sold by every chemist ; 
and on the wrappers should be printed an essay by some new 
Whitman, on the beauty of love and service, and the folly, 
cruelty, and ugliness of our present sexual customs.—Yours, etc., 

Waterside Copse, Liphook, Hants. A. H. Scorr. 

November 11th. 


DRAMA AND VALUES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The thoughtful article in your last issue on “ Drama 
and Values ” suggests to me one or two comments. 

(1) The writer rather markedly leaves out of count Goethe 
and Schiller, whose successes and failures in drama might start 
us on many trains of thought as regards values. I have always 
felt that the unquestionable failure from a dramatic point of 
view of Schiller’s great trilogy Wallenstein is due to the hopeless 
vagueness of its values—in more old-fashioned language, to 
the uncertainty of the spectator throughout as to what moral 
attitude he is to take, what historical judgment he is to form, 
in face of Wallenstein’s ambition. He feels the more baulked 
in so far as he knows that Schiller, unlike Goethe, is a writer 
from whom we may expect stressing of the moral relations. 
(2) That “in Elizabethan times, we find a high uniform certi- 
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tude of values” is a proposition which is not true if we put 
it with the Taine-ish crudeness which the author seems to approve. 
Here Shakespeare ought to be separated off from the bulk of 
his dramatic contemporaries. He is not “ Protestant,” as they 
are rightly asserted to be. For them, indeed, “ the one supreme 
value was richness of life, the excitement of adventure, the 
actuality of deeds.” For him, it was something higher and more 
spiritual, as a simple recollection of Macbeth or Othello may 
remind us.—Yours, etc., 
University College, Dublin. 
November 9th. 


Grorce O’NEILL. 


Miscellany 
LEONID ANDREIEFF 


N the middle of September died Andreieff, one of the 
I most prominent men in the Russian world of letters. 

Whatever be our opinion of Andreieff’s literary merits 
or demerits, one qualification at least cannot possibly be 
denied to him. He has been the champion of the irrational ; 
one of those seekers after hidden truths who never feel at 
home on the sunny side of existence. His was the dark, the 
unaccountable, the unspoken that escapes the exposing light 
of the reason, and yet always lies crouching somewhere near 
by, ready for a treacherous jump or a deadly bite. In vain 
we try to explain it away by our scientific gibberish or to 
cry it down by the riotous uproar of our easy pleasures. 
Unimpressed by our formule, unabashed by our noisy joys, 
it appears on the stage without warning, shattering to 
pieces all that we have set our heart on. To shut it off 
from our sight for as long as possible seems a matter of 
prudence, a commandment of mental hygiene, and it would 
be hardly an exaggeration to say that nine-tenths of our 
fiction has been nothing but an attempt to achieve that 
end. Excursions into forbidden regions are, as a rule, not 
expected from a successful novelist, except that they are 
made with every regard to our spiritual comfort and con- 
venience. Andreieff, following in the footsteps of Dosto- 
jevsky, forsook that traditional road to success, and chose 
the hidden, the subconscious, for the starting-point of his 
creative work. 

This peculiar tendency ef his talent was noticeable from 
the very beginning of his literary career. He did not create 
extraordinary characters or invent extraordinary events ; 
the general surroundings of his heroes were, indeed, of the 
commonest sort, and apparently had nothing about them 
suggestive of mystery or riddle. Nothing can be plainer or 
more prosaic than the heroes of his early stories: a young 
college lad, an old country priest dying in the hospital, 
a teacher, a student girl, a schoolboy of thirteen—every 
one of them seems to be as far from spiritual adventure as 
a respectable verger of some respectable London church. 
And yet behind this veil of everyday thoughts and emotions 
there lurk influences apt to subvert by one stroke the whole 
fabric of those conventional, ordinary lives. The essential 
feature of those influences is that they are not extraneous to 
the men whose fortunes they decide in so arbitrary and 
unexpected a manner. They are part and particle of those 
men’s selves; they have been woven into the very texture 
of those men’s minds from the early dawn of existence. 
Sometimes it is the irresistible voice of sex that drags man 
to destruction ; sometimes it is a logical idea coming to the 
surface from some unsuspected depths and taking hold of 
the intellect ; sometimes it is a silly desire—at first a mere 
freak, at last an overwhelming hurricane. Nobody can 
possibly trace the origin of the malign monsters—generated 
ostensibly by the strange play of the mind—their real source 
remains for ever hidden, and the secret of their fascination 
remains for everuntold. Such a conception of life, which may 
be most appropriately designated as emotional mysticism, 
forcibly reminds one of Maeterlinck’s plays, that undoubtedly 
have left an indelible mark on the artistic tendencies of 
the Russian author. But Andreieff refused to stop on the 


threshold, as did his Belgian confrere, and ventured a step 
further. Being confronted by irrational forces, whose 
elemental workings our intellect can neither control nor 
fathom, are we really bound to cry halt to our inquisitive 
mind, bringing it to its knees in mute admiration before the 
altar of the immense and hostile Unknown? Baffled and 
fooled and humiliated as we are, are we not entitled to pass 
a general verdict on the Creation, and to summon Him, who 
has been responsible for it, to the court of justice ? 

This Byronic litigation between Man and God finds its 
most vigorous expression in two of Andreieff’s plays—The 
Life of Man and Anathema. The first one is a description 
of a man’s life, begun in a happy poverty and leading on, 
through the intermediate stages of success and failure, to 
the final miseries of its last act. The substance and the 
philosophical meaning of the drama are, however, repre- 
sented, not by its human characters, but by the symbolic 
figures introduced in the prologue and the epilogue. The 
mystical presence called by the author “ Somebody in 
Grey” opens the play by reading out from the scroll of 
destiny all that the new-born human being is fated to go 
through in the course of his earthly existence. He, who is 
just being called to life, will be powerless to change a jot 
in the routine prescribed to him ; the point of his start and 
finish, and the intermediary stops, with their thrilling hopes 
and gasping disappointments, have all been dotted before- 
hand on the chart of his voyage. Daring and self-confident, 
he sets forth to the sea of his dreams, and, even whilst his 
eyes, dazzled by success, stare into the alluring distances 
in a rapt anticipation of victories and triumphs, the con- 
sequences of his actions link themselves into a chain that 
ultimately will drag him into the abyss. At length the 
chain is completed to the last link. The cruel comedy of 
self-deception is finished, and the time has come for the actor 
to vanish in the trap. But even the death of the Man is 
steeped in merciless irony. He dies to the accompaniment 
of the incoherent murmur of old hags, who exult in his 
failure. 

Anathema sets forward essentially the same problem. 
Anathema has nothing in common with the lofty heroes of 
the Byronic cycle. Sneaking, crouching, alternately arro- 
gant and servile, he would be, indeed, the very last person 
to win our sympathy. In the first scene he hovers about 
the entrance of the Forbidden Gate, trying to spy out the 
mystery of Life that is withheld from him. He argues, 
he defies, he implores the Angel with the flaming sword, 
who stands sentinel in the gateway, to confide to him the 
hidden wisdom. But the Angel, rigid in his conscious 
superiority, remains unmoved by his entreaties. Anathema 
goes away, baffled, but determined to thwart and hamper 
the designs of the Supreme Will. The ensuing scenes show 
how he succeeds in his plans of revenge. He comes across 
a certain man, Lazarus, who seems the very embodiment of 
purity and self-denying love. Anathema secures for him 
a big fortune, and, while seeming to be his friend and adviser, 
leads him gradually to ruin and despair. Lazarus’ philan- 
thropic plans are frustrated, and he dies abandoned and 
despised by all those whose happiness he has made the sole 
object of his life. Does this mean, however, that the 
Supreme Will, this time at least, has been cheated and 
baffled ? The question remains unanswered, because no- 
body, not even Anathema himself, knows anything of 
its ultimate aims. 

In the plays The Black Masks and Ocean and the novel 
Judas Iscariot Andreieff lays the main stress on the meta- 
physical side of the question. The symbolical drama 
King Hunger, on the contrary, introduces us to the most 
burning, the most concrete, of modern problems—te the 
problem of social revolution. Apart from the omnipresent 


“King Hunger,” who is it that pushes forward unwilling 
humanity ? Who are the driving forces of the great up- 
heaval? Andreieff shows them all with pitiless cynicism. 
We are invited to the spectacle of the greedy, merciless, 
mortally-scared ‘captains of industry discussing the measures 
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to be taken against rebellion, whilst that very moment, in 
the basement of theJsame building, the rabble of the city— 
hooligans, thieves, and prostitutes—debate the plans of 
looting. The basement and the gaudy reception-rooms 
above are indispensable counterparts of each other; the 
hooligans and thieves being modelled essentially on the same 
patterns as those whom they are now out to rob. The other 
types of the coming revolution are represented by the 
rebellious peasant—described as “a hairy, rugged being, 
with disproportionately long arms, low forehead, and a 
protruding lower jaw ”"—and three working men, one of 
them bearing a strong resemblance to the peasant just 
mentioned, another being “ a Hercules with a broad chest 
and a resonant voice,” and the third a consumptive youth 
with dreamy eyes turned perpetually upwards, “as if in 
search of something.” There is nothing mischievous or 
degrading about these men; they trust implicitly in the 
promises of “ King Hunger,” and are confident in their own 
ability to bring about a better order of things. But they 
lack spiritual force and wisdom of construction ; the physical 
powers of one developed at the expense of the mind are 
ill-suited for a skyward flight, while the glowing enthusiasm 
of the other is too refined and idealistic for earthly success. 
They carry their doom written clearly upon their honest 
faces. From the very moment of their appearance it is 
evident that they will be unable to withstand the corrosive 
influences of the town’s rabble or the organised attack of 
the upper classes. They are defeated, and the last scene 
opens upon a huge cemetery, where the bodies of the ill- 
starred rebels lie buried. The ‘King Hunger” bewails the 
failure of his beloved children; but, in the midst of his 
lamentations, the graveyard becomes suddenly alive with 
subdued voices coming from under the ground, and the 
faint whisperings of the dead shape themselves into the 
promise: ‘‘ We shall yet come back! We shall yet come back!” 
The curtain drops upon this concluding sentence, fraught 
with menace rather than with hope. The reader is made to 
feel, somehow, that the defeated, on their reappearance, 
will bring with them not only the sword of vengeance, but 
the curse of sterility and helplessness, laid upon them by 
the Will greater than their own. 

The Great Shadow casts its impenetrable gloom on all 
men alike; blind and helpless they come into life, and just 
as blind and helpless drop out of it. And the only purport 
of the feeble and shortlived thing they call their consciousness 
seems to be to show how fathomless are the chasms lying 
behind and those gaping ahead ; and how futile are the efforts 
to bridge them. Such is the message that Andreieff brings 
to his readers. Its inherent melancholy appears the more 
startling when we remember that Andreieff’s literary career 
was begun in the years immediately preceding the Revolu- 
tion of 1904-1905, the years of great national upheaval 
and almost unbounded optimism. It was at that very time 
that Scriabin, listening to the murmurings of the oncoming 
tidal wave, interpreted them in ecstatical musical visions, 
while Gorky, just emerged from the depths, told his en- 
thralling tales of the strong and beautiful souls fighting 
and struggling and praying down below. Andreieff took 
a deeper plunge, and, instead of spiritual riches, found at 
the bottom the dark madness of elements. The sad burden 
of this discovery weighed upon him till his very death. It 
seems, indeed, as though the death itself came to confirm 
the pessimism of his generalisations. Secluded in his villa 
in Finland, he witnessed for two long years the agony of 
his country, stricken with hunger, pestilence, moral dissolu- 
tion, and bleeding from fratricidal war; he himself was 
starving, and, once a prosperous man, was now reduced to 
such a state as to write to his friend in London (in August 
of this year): “I am contemplating a voyage to England 
and America. Please send me trousers, for in those I have 
I cannot show myself outdoors, let alone in Europe.” For 
some reason his villa became one of the favourite spots for 
the air-raids of the Petrograd Bolsheviks. These raids 
lasted for weeks, and affected Andreieff to such an extent 


that, after the last raid, which caused explosions within 
a few yards of his house, he died from heart failure. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to find a more striking analogy 
to the last act of his Life of Man. Only this time the old 
hags are represented in the shape of the air-raiders, and the 
mumbling of the wizened lips is replaced by thundering 
detonations. The author dies like his hero, carrying with 
him into the grave the same tale of Man’s vain strivings 
and Destiny’s grim and irrational comedy. 
A. SoKOLOFF. 


THE PHCNIX 


Who sayeth Love shall cease ? 
Though the flame fold her fast, 
This fire is not her last ; 
Not in this ash, aghast, 
Shall Phoenix find her peace. 
Epwarp L. Davison. 


AT MINE INN 


" HE White Hart” at Godstone claims to have been 
an hostelry since 1888, the year of Otterburn. You 
must borrow Gargantua’s mind before you 

can think of all the meals it has purveyed for the hungry 
generations which have trod since then the roadways 
of the Weald. While its old walls were new there halted, 
perhaps to drink a cup of ale,a monk from Tanbridge Priory 
on his way to London, where in Southwark, at “The Tabard,” 
as he lay, the eye of Chaucer saw him “‘a fair for the mais- 
trye,” and marked him for his place in The Prologue. 

Under the archway, which echoes now to the throbbings 
of a Rolls-Royce or the splutterings of a Diesel, there would 
amble in the days of the Cabal the sober nag of John Evelyn, 
who had ridden over from Wotton to visit his relative, the 
squire of Godstone. Here is the entry in his Diary: 
“IT went to church at Godstone and to see old Sir John 
Evelyn’s dormitory, joining to the church, paved with 
marble, where he and his lady lie on a very stately monu- 
ment at length, he in armour of white marble.” She is in 
white marble, too, in the elaborate dress of a Lely beauty, 
and the monument is worth a journey to see, even by those 
who are not akin. 

But the figure which I see most clearly in the raftered 
upper parlour of “The White Hart,” or seated in the bold 
bay-window that commands the highway north and south, 
is that of William Cobbett, agitator, soldiers’ friend, Newgate 
prisoner, champion of Queen Caroline, genouncer of the 
National Debt, politician and pamphleteer, voluminous 
author and tumultuous man. Cobbett thought Godstone 
beautiful, and saw “ at the inn a nice garden with double 
violets as large as small pinks.” The violets have gone, 
but Godstone is much as Cobbett saw it. Scots burghs are 
disposed commonly to length without breadth: English 
market-towns are preferentially globose. Have we here 
a spiritual law in the natural world, and are Scotsmen more 
inclined to be long-headed than broadminded? Godstone 
is certainly not “ a lang toon” ; it is seated in obese amenity 
at the southern base of the North Downs, and clasps as in 
its arms the spacious green with the placid pond in which 
horse-chestnuts mirror their serene amplitude of foliage. 
Godstone should be a pleasant place for age to wear away 
in, for pensioners and annuitants, and for those whose souls 
are stayed, not with flagons or golf, but by fruit-trees and 
poultry. 

Cobbett has been unfairly forgotten by modern readers, 
nor do teachers remember that he drove their team afield. 
Hazlitt calls him “ one of the best writers in the language,” 
and some professor of education, esurient of novelty, might 
take ‘“‘Cobbett as educator, his wisdom and errors” as 
subject for an introductory lecture. 
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Cobbett is one of the most personal of writers, like Steven- 
son, like Lamb, and the reader knows him better at the 
end of every page and likes him the more, no matter how 
absurdly he reasons or how ignorantly he lays down the 
law. Nobody could agree with all that is argued in any 
one page of Cobhett’s, and no one probably ever spent two 
hours with him without contradicting him at least five times, 
and being wrong thrice out of the five. But nobody could 
ever find a page of his writing dull, or an hour spent in his 
company profitless. He was never “penurious of his 
conversation,” as O. Henry’s Westerner puts it, and to have 
ridden a day’s journey with him must have been a generous 
education. Cobbett is John Bull raised to the nth—before 
that name had fallen into the bottomley’s pit of to-day— 
prejudiced, whimsical, opinionated, short-sighted, but 
straightforward and lovable, frank and trustworthy, pro- 
fessing principles that are incoherent, or declaring that the 
true principle is that there are no principles, yet managing 
his affairs with shrewd practicality, and settling his problems 
with a kind of inspired common sense such as more philo- 
sophic nations lack. Cobbett’s ‘‘ Advice to Young Men 
and (incidentally) to Young Women in the Middle and 
Higher Ranks of Life in a Series of Letters addressed to 
a Youth, a Bachelor, a Lover, a Husband, a Father, a 
Citizen or a Subject ’’ has all the individuality and inclusive- 
ness which such a title promises. The lapse of a century 
has not invalidated its plain sense and trenchant recom- 
mendations. Many advisers of young men address them 
as if they were disembodied spirits, or at least as if their 
bodies, like those of the Sistine cherubs, ceased at the 
diaphragm. But Cobbett. treads the earth, even when it 
is muddy, and averts his gaze from nought of human life. 
He bids the lover watch how his sweetheart eats, and tells 
with gusto how one of a trio of sisters lost a suitor because 
he heard her say to the others, ‘‘ Where’s our needle?” 
Yet his own choosing was romantic enough, as he selected 
his wife at St. John, New Brunswick, after an hour’s acquaint- 
ance. He tells the whole story in the Advice—it is the tale 
of a tub, and since the days of Nausicaa laundrying and 
love-making go together—and he never regretted his haste. 


This frankness and directness give to Cobbett’s style the 
freshness of a spring morning. After the teased intricacy 
and the confected charm of our modern stylists, it comes 
over one like the sweet south to read such easy writing as 
the following passage, in which each clause links with the 
others as readily and unelaboratedly as a country-girl knits 
her stocking : 


When I was a very little boy, I was, in the barley-sowing season, 
going along by the side of a field near Waveriey Abbey: the primroses 
and bluebells bespangling the banks on both sides of me, a thousand 
linnets singing in a spreading oak over my head, while the jingling of 
the traces and the whistling of the ploughboys saluted my ear from 
over the hedge, and, as it were to snatch me from the enchantment, 
the hounds at that instant having started a hare in the hanger on the 
other side of the field came up scampering over it in full cry, taking 
me after them many a mile. 


Few books are more likely to stir in town-bred children 
a longing for a country life than Cobbett’s Rural Rides, of 
which the Cambridge University Press has published a 
school edition, edited by Mr. J. H. Lobban. The book 
has historical value also; it will reveal, as no charts or 
records of reforms will do, the other air we breathe and 
different soil we tread since Cobbett’s day. Professor 
Patrick Geddes once said to me that a man knew the geo- 
graphy of only those regions over which he had tramped. 
I think the professor forgot himself, and others like him, 
in forgetting that art and genius are the allies of the indi- 
vidual, and enlarge his achievings. ne reaaer of Rural 
Rides will know rural England as if he had jogged on her 
footpath ways and hented many a stile to talk with plough- 
boys and waggoners. 

Teachers will find in the book much that comes home to 
their business and their bosoms. We teachers are in danger 
of coming to think that we can learn of education only from 


psychologists, sociologists, paidologists, alienists, and all 
the other uncouthly-named folk who peep and botanise 
upon the mind of man. We are as Brahmins, and fear to 
be polluted if the shadow of the thought of one who is not 
of our caste should fall upon our work. We make broad 
our phylacteries of difference from the layman; we scarcely 
veil with courtesy our scorn of those feeble folk the parents ; 
we affect a mystery of abstruseness, as if we were augurs 
or clairvoyants, about educational problems; and we say 
to the uninitiated ‘Procul! O procul! este profani!” 
Even the student in training babbles of green theories, and 
sees herself as a sort of sibyl, inspired by Jung and Freud, 
whose maunderings are to be accepted as matter of faith 
by all who have not heard of psycho-analysis. When 
Mr. Tulliver talked to Mr. Stelling about Tom’s education, 
the schoolmaster ‘‘ set his mind at rest by an assurance 
that he understood what was wanted, for how was it possible 
the good man could form any reasonable judgment about 
the matter?’ Wisdom lies beyond such professional 
arrogance and pontifical claims, far beyond, like the arrows 
of Jonathan. There are few things in heaven or earth, 
and fewer people, from which and from whom we may not 
learn to know children more and to teach them better. 
There are many hints for teachers in Cobbett’s account of 
how he taught his hoy Dick arithmetic in a post-chaise 
between Sutton and Reigate, and in their bed at Dorking, 
and as they rode by the Hog’s Back and over by the Devil’s 
Punchbowl. One would like to have made a third to that 
pedagogical colloquy, as to that in which Philip taught the 
eunuch of Queen Candace on the way to Gaza, which is 
desert. 

It is, however, in his English Grammar that Cobbett 
most directly claims the attention of teachers. Grammar 
is rarely taught in schools now. Parsing went out with 
evangelicalism and Gregory’s Mixture. Disagreeableness 
is no longer regarded as the sure mark of duty or of medicinal 
efficacy, and detailed analysis has faded before the study 
of caddis-worms and pollination. What schoolboy knows 
now of a conjunctive adverb, or could explain “ objective in 
apposition” ? The very phraseology which all pattered 
once so glibly is as unknown as the jargon of the alchemists. 
Grammar as a school subject died of being taught too early 
by teachers who taught it too badly. Izaak Walton bade 
the angler put the worm on the hook ‘‘as if you loved him.” 
There are few keener pleasures than to teach grammar to 
pupils over thirteen, if one loves and knows the story of the 
English language, and if one loves the clear distinguishing 
of thought which grammar implies, and to which it trains. 
But logic is out of fashion just now, and a teacher under 
forty who knows English well enough to explain and dis- 
tinguish between the meaning and origin of all varieties 
of the affixing would deserve one of Mr. Carnegie’s vacant 
annuities. 

Few school-books make good reading for adults, but 
Cobbett’s Grammar will interest any reader. There is 
much in it besides grammar—autobiography, absurdity, 
complacent self-commendation, and a ready criticism even 
of traditionally flawless writers. Cobbett seems to have 
hated men who were called doctor as he hated bank-notes, 
and he finds most of his examples of bad grammar in the 
writings of Dr. Hugh Blair, Dr. Johnson, and Dr. Watts. 
Worse, however, is the bad grammar of statesmen, in King’s 
Speeches, proclamations, and dispatches. Speaker Manners- 
Sutton, Lord Castlereagh, the Bishop of Winchester, and 
Marquis Wellesley are placed in succession in the gram- 
matical pillory. We have seen in our own day how D.O.R.A. 
herself usually proclaimed her wishes in bad grammar. 
Constraint, restriction, prevarication seem alien to the spirit 
of our language, and it expresses these ideas confusedly and 
ineffectively, as a steed that stumbles when backed by an 
unfamiliar rider. Cobbett, with all his imperfections on his 
head and in his stormy life, was a lover of freedom. Is that 
why he used so well the tongue that Shakespeare spake ? 

Stewart A. RoBERTSON. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is a matter of common observation that books and 
I plays about authors and artists are tedious and 
irritating. People impute genius to their heroes in 
order to give them a glamour, and thev refer mysteriously 
to the great works that these heroes produce. but the 
works are seldom made convincing, and the artistic pursuits 
are usually introduced casually. The amours. tne internal 
and external exneriences of the characters are usually the 
centre ot interest: experiences that might happen to any 
persons with similar intellects and passions, whatever their 
professions—4octors, architects, jobbers, grocers. We feel 
that we are being played with, that novelists are intro- 
ducing “the romance of art” unfairly; and, as a rule, 
we are (if we are sensitive) slightly disgusted by the senti- 
mental worship which is too often regarded as the artist’s 
due. I, for one, usually get gooseflesh when I open a book 
and find on the first page that ‘‘ Reginald Champneys laid 
down his pen with a sigh of relief ; after so much labour the 
last word of the last nage of the book that was to make him 
famous had been written.” The novelists and poets of 
books are not the novelists and poets we know in real life ; 
and in any case their lives as novelists and poets are scarcely 
ever faithfully or closely studied. There may be excep- 
tions; Afartin Schuler was a study of artistic genius before 
anything else, and it was acute and imaginative. But 
that is what made it seem odd. 


* 2 x 


The fact that he studies authors in their relations as 
authors and not merely as men is one of the many exceptional 
things about Mr. Max Beerbohm. Of the five studies in 
Seven Men (Heinemann, 7s.) three deal with authors and 
could have been written of nobody else. These authors 
(granted the slight element of caricature) are real authors ; 
and they could have written—it is difficult to believe that 
is Enoch Soames, the gaunt, secretive, mystery-mongering 
they did not write—the works imputed to them. The first 
minor poet of the ‘nineties. So convincingly is he sketched, 
so accurately is the kind of poem he wrote suggested, that 
we keep on saying “‘ this must be true” even while Mr. 
Beerbohm unfolds the fantastic convolutions of a plot 
which introduces the Devil in person and, with dizzy speed, 
swings backward and forward between the eighteen-nineties 
and a remote futurity. It is not done by tricks, though 
Mr. Beerbohm (who casually brings Mr. John Lane, Beards- 
ley, Harland, and Mr. Rothenstein into contact with his 
lugubrious hero) is as full of tricks as the most ingenious 
member of the brute creation. It is done because Mr. 
Beerbohm has an exact and deep knowledge of his subject- 
matter; he has got one type of ambitious minor writer on 
paper for all time. 


Many people have treasured Enoch Soames ever since it 
first appeared in the Cornhill ; many may think it the best 
thing Mr. Beerbohm has ever done. Myself, I am not sure 
that I do not prefer the cruel, creepy, pitiful, comic story 
of Hilary Maltby’s week-end at the Duchess of Hertford- 
shire’s after he has, in a fit of snobbish jealousy, excluded a 
rival author from the glory of the visit. The ghost of 
Braxton is-a convincing and a new sort of ghost; the 
mental states of the unfortunate Maltby, driven from faux 


pas to faux pas until, when the ladies ask if he is going to 
church, he says, “ If I shan’t be in the way,’ are beautifully 
described; and every page is full of the most delicious 
detail. For instance. the approach to the great house: 
“The park seemed endless. I came, at length, to a long 
straight avenue of elms that were almost blatantly imme- 
morial. At the end of it was—well, I felt like a gnat going 
to stay in a public building.” It is a long story; immense 
pains must have been taken with it. No such pains need 
have been taken with the short tale of Savonarola Brown 
who spent his life writing a blank-verse tragedy. But he 
lives; and his drama, easily thoughMr. Beerbohm may have 
written it, is one of the finest parodies ever written by the 
subtlest and most versatile of living parodists. The blank 
verse is precisely of the right kind; all the best accredited 
characters from Italianate drama turn up, including Dante, 
Lucrezia Borgia and St. Francis. ‘“‘ ANDREA DEL SARTO 
appears for a moment at a window. Pippa passes”: that 
is the manner of the stage directions. Here is another, 
where two prison cells are shown : 


Each cell (because of the width and height of the proscenium) 
is of more than the average Florentine size, but is bare even to the 
point of severity, its sole amenities being some straw, a hunk of 
bread, and a stone pitcher. 


The crowd, swayed by conflicting emotions, is magnificent 
and the mock Elizabethan dialogue has never been so well 
done. But Mr. Beerbohm, a specialist in the unexpected, 
shows also an unexpected gift for song-writing and verse 
of the pretty kind. Listen to this soliloquy of Savonarola’s: 


Alas, how long ago this morning seems 

This evening! A thousand, thousand gons 
Are scarce the measure of the gulf betwixt 

My then and now. Methinks I must have been 
Here since the dim creation of the world, 

And never in that interval have seen 

The tremulous hawthorn burgeon in the brake, 
Nor heard the hum o’ bees, nor woven chains 
Of buttercups on Mount Fiesole 

What time the sap leapt in the cypresses, 
Imbuing with the friskfulness of Spring 

Those melancholy trees. I do forget 

The aspect of the sun. Yet I was born 

A freeman, and the Saints of Heaven smiled 
Down on my crib. What would my sire have said, 
And what my dam, had anybody told them 
The time would come when I would occupy 
A felon’s cell? O the disgrace of it! 


Can you, if I may say so, beat it ? 


* x + 


The other stories are not about literature. They are 
about a charming and pathetic liar and an attractive gam- 
bler ; the second is next door to common realism, and done 
with extreme economy. Scattered all over both are pieces 
of incidental observation and obiter dicta of the best. but 
I rather think the pleasantest of these is the quiet remark 
in the story of Brown: ‘“ People who care about books 
and pictures find much to interest and please them in the 
present. It is only the students of the theatre who always fall 
back, or rather forward, on thefuture.”” We have to wait along 
time for Mr. Beerbohm’s books, and when they come they 
are always deplorably short. If, as I have heard, his desk 
is stuffed with unpublished manuscripts, he deserves repro- 
bation for the hoarding of the necessaries of life. Seven Men 
is the best of his books; how many years will it be before 
he publishes another ? 

SoLomon EaGLe. 
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A WHITEHALL COMEDY 


‘The Old Indispensables. By Epwarp Suanxs. Martin 
Secker. 7s. net. 


Few classes of the population have so genuine a grievance 
against the late war as “ the regular ” servant of the State— 
sailor, soldier, policeman or Civil Servant. Young persons 
and other objectionable intruders flooded his profession, 
criticised his ways and upset his habits. And when they 
had finished they went away and wrote books about him. 
The Civil Servant, so far, has escaped remarkably lightly— 
compared with the others. The temporary soldiers must 
have written five hundred books for every five of the 
temporary Civil Servants ; though if we are to believe the 
daily Press, the total numbers of the two bodies must 
have been about the same. In The Old Indispensables 
an unusually happy titl—Mr. Edward Shanks has 
generously filled the gap, though it should be observed 
that the New Indispensables are treated with the same 
candour as the Old. 

A subject so familiar to the people might easily have 
betrayed a writer of less distinction into either extravagance 
or duliness. Mr. Shanks succeeds in being both amusing 
and restrained. His humour, whether in incident or phrase, 
is admirably quiet and unexpected. There are few pages 
where one does not definitely chuckle, and there was only 
one chapter with which we were not content. We have a 
comprehensive view of the whole hierarchy of the Circum- 
locution Office, from the Secretary of State and the 
Under-Secretaries down through the trials and love affairs 

of the Circumvention Branch to the toffee-sucking Daphne 
Phyllis—a slight “story ” linking the whole. Mr. Shanks, 
we feel, has a human sympathy with the old school, over- 
whelmed by the new order in which 

We get through in a day what we would have made last for weeks 
in the old times, 

and the picture of Sir James Bootle, the Permanent Under- 
Secretary, debarred by the food regulations from his principal 
occupation of feeding the pigeons and finally watching them 
wilt and perish on his window-sill, is really pathetic. 

Also this : 

His bath that morning had been disagreeably chilly ; and as he 
had stepped into it, he had reflected that he was nearly thirty-four, 
. and that he would be due for compulsory retirement at the age of 
sixty. This gave him only twenty-six years in which to reach the 

‘ summit of his desires, and he fancied he had lost ground during the 
last three weeks. Perhaps he would never be Permanent 

Under-Secretary, never a K.C.B., perhaps not even a C.B. 

The irritation of the bewildered “temporary,” knowing 
only that “a Government office is not quite like a real 
office,” is very well done: 

Each desk was covered with a litter of papers in billowing con- 
fusion, and the two remaining occupants of the room seemed to 
Cyril to be flapping hopelessly among them like men under a land- 
slide. One of the two . . . was almost overwhelmed. His 
fingers were covered with ink, his hair fell wildly about his forehead, 
and every three or four minutes he was obliged to pause to search 
for his inkpot, which, as persistently, he hid again under a mass 
of documents. The other was working with greater regu- 
larity and method. At precise intervals he selected unerringly 
a paper from the confusion, hastily ran through it, scribbled something 
at the end and pitched it at a tray on the table beside him. As 
he did not watch it after it left his hand, and as he consistently 
misjudged the distance, these papers were gradually accumulating 
on the floor and soon began to encroach on the space where Cyril 
stood. . . . Neither of the two secretaries addressed a word 
to him, but occasionally the more frenzied of the two, when he 
could not find his inkpot or when he upset it, looked up and ejacu- 
lated passionately, “‘ My God.” 

This is one of Mr. Shanks’ more spirited passages; but 
we could quote at large from his tranquil drolleries and 
light-hearted dialogue. We like the minute from the 
Director of Establishment laying down that 

Girl clerks under sixteen years of age are not entitled to leave 

upon the return of their fiancés from the front, 
and “the Commissioner of Lets and Hindrances”; and 
the sensation of Cyril before the military doctor that “ the 
costume of a Greek athlete was unbecoming to him.” 





And there is a great deal lof humorous incident. The 
Assistant Director is imprisoned in his room; two men 
from the Office of Works are summoned : 

“ Ah,” said Bill, contemplating the door with an expression of 
profound sagacity, “‘ I expect the spring’s slipped or something.” 

*“ Just so,” George continued. ‘* Well, don’t you see, sir, that 
ain’t an alteration, that’s a repair. We don’t do repairs, it ain’t 
in our department. Now I tell vou what you’d better do— ” 

“* But surely you can open the door. It won’t take you five 
minutes,” Miss Mainwaring cried in despair. 

“ No, miss, it ain’t our job, d’ye see?” George proceeded. 
“ Now what you and the young gentleman ought to do is to ring 
up Mr. Bingham at the Office of Works—only it'll be no good 
ringing ‘im up now because ’e’ll be out at ’is lunch—you ring 
*im up at about ’alf-past-three and get ’im to send one of ’is repairs 
men round. ’E’ll do it for you in no time.” 

We will not spoil by quotation the stories of the Celtic 
fringe, Sir Ephraim Hogg, and the Attendance Book ; 
how Mr. Burnet got the C.B.E., and many others; we 
ean hardly think that even Mr. Shanks’ ingenuity could 
have invented them all. 

But the book is full of genuine criticism; and we hope 
that its readers will not be misled by its humorous quality 
into thinking that it is all false. The “monthly 
migrations” of staffs from room to room; the hunts 
for lost papers ; the abuses of the Wait-Tray ; the painful 
telephonic pursuits of wandering Branches ; the unnecessary 
“expansions”; the “ wangling” of appointments; “the 
unofficial methods of disposing of inconvenient papers ” ; 
the “eyewash” generated by the inquisitions of the 
Towle Committee (closely comparable to the best military 
models); the lunch interval; the tea—these things are 
history (so far, at least, as war time is concerned), and they 
are here, without bitterness, faithfully described. And 
this is why we regret the few points where we suspect 
Mr. Shanks of undue exaggeration—in particular, the three 
secretaries (all brothers) of the Secretary of State, and the 
incident of the Manx Office. Both are richly funny, but 
we think they mar the general verisimilitude of the book. 
(We assume, of course, as patriotic citizens, that they are not 
true.) 

Everyone who has been in a Government office will 
delight in this book; and those (if any) who have not, 
like the readers of serials, should begin here. It should 
have a great success. And in these specialist days it is 
pleasant to find a serious poet of Mr. Shanks’ standing 
in the jolliest of motley. 


BOLSHEVISM 


Bolshevism, the Enemy of Political and Industrial Demo- 
cracy. By Joun Sparco. Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Spargo in his preface tells us that it has been his aim 
“to make a deliberate and scientific study ” of Bolshevism 
and the Bolsheviki. He has, unfortunately, not succeeded. 
Before the war Mr. Spargo was known as one of the most 
level-headed and intelligent among the small band of 
American Socialists. He was a born “ reformist,” level- 
headed, cautious, politically minded. His book has all the 
good qualities of his temperament. It is calm and intelli- 
gent, it shows an admirable desire to be impartial, it contains 
a useful sketch of the revolutionary movement in Russia ; 
but it is not a “deliberate and scientific study” of Bol- 
shevism. It is really only one more criticism of revolu- 
tionary socialism, and its latest manifestation Bolshevism, 
as they appear to the born Reformist. The temperamental 
and fundamental difference between Mr. Spargo and Lenin 
is evident even in Mr. Spargo’s account of the pre-war 
history of the Bolsheviki; the curious thing is that, with 
all his knowledge of the history of Socialism, Mr. Spargo 
does not seem to be aware of the nature of this difference 
or of the fact that he is allowing it to distort his ‘deliberate 
and scientific study” of Bolshevism. For instance, the 
Bolsheviki and Lenin were in favour of boycotting the first 
Duma and of refusing to take part in the elections. That 
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attitude was the logical result of an uncompromising 
adherence to the doctrines of revolutionary, as opposed to 
reformist, socialism: it is not peculiar to ‘ Bolsheviks ” 
or to Lenin; it has again and again cropped up in the 
history of socialist tactics and strategy, just as it has cropped 
up to-day in the controversy between the Maximalist and 
Minimalist sections of the Italian Socialist Party with 
regard to participation in the coming elections. No study 
-of Bolshevism could be “ deliberate and scientific’ which 
did not point this fact out to the reader who is not acquainted 
with the history of socialism, and which did not attempt 
to give with some impartiality the arguments on both sides 
‘in this oldest of socialist controversies. But Mr. Spargo 
does not attempt to do anything of the kind. He simply 
tells us that ‘“Lenin’s policy was most disastrous for 
Russia.” And then he continues : 

It is not necessary to believe the charge that was made at the time 

and afterwards that Lenin was in the pay of the government and a 
* tool of the Black Hundreds. Subsequent incidents served to fasten 

grave suspicion upon him, but no one ever offered proof of cor- 

ruption. In all probability he was then, and throughout the later 

years, honest and sincere—a fanatic, often playing a dangerous 
; game, unmoral rather than immoral, believing that the end he 
: sought justified any means. 
If artyone read these sentences carefully, consider the kind 
of effect that they would leave upon an ignorant reader’s 
mind, and then remember that the ‘‘subsequent incidents ” 
consist merely of the fact that a Bolshevik in Lenin’s confi- 
dence was found to be a police spy, he will then be in a 
position to judge of Mr. Spargo’s claim to objectivity. 

The difference between the reformist and the revolu- 
tionary is partly temperamental and partly a disagreement 
as to the best means to certain ends. It is unfortunate 
that the two sides disagree so violently as to means that 
they usually fail to consider dispassionately the ends which 
their opponents are aiming at. Certainly Mr. Spargo fails 
to consider dispassionately the ends as distinguished from 
the means of Bolshevism. His arguments, for instance, 
with regard to “ dictatorship”’ may be powerful ad hominem, 
but they are little more. Every socialist, for instance, 
who really wishes the ends of socialism to be attained must 
some day or other face the question which Lenin faces, in 
the quotation on page 296 of Mr. Spargo’s book, of in- 
dustria] discipline in a socialist society. Mr. Spargo is so 
intent on “ getting his knife into” Lenin that he simply 
ignores the existence of the problem which Lenin at least is 
facing honestly. 

' CITIES OF BROTHERLY LOVE 
If All .These Young Men. By Romer WILSON, 


Methuen. 7s. 
The Mask. By Joun Cournos. Methuen. 6s. 


It is probably true that critics are as much influenced 
hy the subject-matter of a novel to-day as they were at 
any time during the nineteenth century, although it is 
generally taken for granted that we are not so narrow 
in our judgment in these times. Certainly, most readers 
are likely to be turned from Miss Romer Wilson’s second 
novel after they have got through one or two chapters 
in disappointment, if not positive irritation, with her 
characters, who are London intellectuals of pallid colouring 
and of intelligence too acute to be of any practical use 
in a war which they can only regard as a sort of magnificent 
Russian Opera. As spectators during the years up to and 
including 1918 (the period of Miss Wilson’s book), they have 
naturally become a little tired of a drama which, instead of 
concluding in one night and releasing them from their 
chairs, has gone on for more than three years and still shows 
no signs of stopping and allowing them to get up and go 
out into the fresh air. The persistent cry for release which 
finds expression on almost every page of Miss Wilson’s 
book is not surprising. 

People who insist on always treating life as a spectacle 


no doubt think they are entitled to complain when the 
author will not change the scene just because they have got 
tired of looking at it, but '!he author and his actors are busy; 
a great work is in progress ; no one has been invited to look 
on, and those who do must expect, inevitably, to become 
bored. A novel of blasé, war-weary and ineffectual in- 
tellectuals is not exhilarating company, and so the chances 
are that Miss Wilson’s work will have less than justice done 
to it. This is a pity, because it really is a remarkable book. 

It is a more ordinary concep'ion than Martin Schuler, 
that astonishing first novel which revealed Miss Romer 
Wilson last year as a writer of unusual gifts; but, given 
the subject, it was, if anything, a more difficult task. To 
take a handful of pale-coloured characters and just present 
them to the reader as they thought, talked, and felt during 
a few months, with no other “plot” than the gradual 
exposition of the inner life of one girl among them, Josephine, 
is to cast away the considerable advantages of a subject of 
abounding vitality and to rely entirely upon your psycho- 
logical insight and poetic imagination. There are a number 
of living novelists who have as considerable powers of analysis 
as Miss Romer Wilson, but we know of none who has her 
poetic imagination. Like Martin Schuler, this book is 
full of passages of extraordinary beauty. But it is not only 
that Miss Romer Wilson has a harvesting eye and strews 
her pages with descriptions of exceptional vividness; 
she also has the rare power of catching the most fugitive 
and elusive emotions in similes and metaphors that give the 
reader a genuine revelation. Those who read this book 
to the end and are not blinded by the subject-matter to 
the rare qualities it reveals will hardly be disappointed 
in Miss Wilson and will eagerly await her next book. 

Mr. Cournos’s novel, on the other hand, has an abundance 
of highly-coloured and fascinating material which he 
lavishes with an open and irregular hand much as an 
amateur would sow a field, with the natural consequence 
that the result is not always in proportion to the outlay. 
It is the story of a family of Russian Jews who emigrate 
to America, and it is told by one of them, John Gombarov, 
years later, at odd times, in London cafés, and pieced together 
by one of his audience who himself occasionally comments 
on Gombarov and his life-story. This is a method made 
familiar to us by Mr. Conrad, but the defect in construction 
of Mr. Cournos’s novel is that there is really no story. 

We are told in the “overture” that this is the story 
of the ‘making of a human mask,” the mask being John 
Gombarov’s face as life has moulded it, but the book is 
really about John Gombarov’s_ stepfather, Semyon 
Gombarov, a remarkable character—wonderfully well done 
by Mr. Cournos. He, utterly reckless of material prosperity, 
reduces his family to beggary by an overwhelming scientific 
curiosity that reminds one of the hero of Balzac’s Quest 
of the Absolute. The life of the family in Russia before 
their departure for America is vividly described, but 
perhaps the most interesting part of the book is the account 
of the family’s sojourn in Philadelphia—that city chosen 
out of all others in the American continent by the poor 
exiles when selecting a refuge to fly to because it was 
nominally the city of brotherly love—how nominally 
they were only to find out later! Here the novel appears 
plainly to be founded on first-hand experience; and the 
author’s detestation of American cities finds vehement 
expression. ; 

An extremely interesting and eloquent comparison 
is made of New York with London, much to our citys 
advantage, and it is to a large extent in such obiter dicta 
that the novel’s chief interest lies. The story stops suddenly, 
for no apparent reason, when John Gombarov is still a boy 
in Philadelphia with The Mask in a decidedly embryonic 
state ; and there is also no sign of a conclusion in the scientific 
explorations of the stepfather, Semyon. This gives us 
the feeling that we have before us the beginning of another 
Trilogy. It would account for the way in which Mr. Cournos 
leaves his story suspended in the air, and it is a considerable 
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OF WORK DONE AND 
THINGS SEEN 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 21s net. 


Like the author’s last volume, Complies Rendus of 
Observation and Reasoning, this book contains accounts 
of work done and things seen at different times, in 
different places, and on different subjects. The follow- 
ing summary of contents indicates the subjects of 
the papers and shows the wide scope of the volume :— 
Geography (Exploration, Communication, Civilisation) ; 

Oceanography ; Similarities in Features of the Earth's 
Surface; The Temperature of the Sea and the Air 
above it ; The Colour of the Sea; Sulphur in Marine 
Muds ; Manganese Nodules; A Method of Deter- 
mining the Specific Gravity of Soluble Salts; The 
Mediterranean Sea; The Oxidation of Ferrous Salts ; 
Sunsets of Autumn; The Density and the Alkalinity 
of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean; Monaco a 
Whaling Station; The Cruise of the ‘ Princess Alice’ ; 
The Sperm Whale; The Oceanographical Museum at 
Monaco; Lakes ; Temperature in Loch Lomond; The 
Windings of Rivers ; Volcanoes and Earthquakes ; 

The Compressibility ‘of Solids; An Apparatus for 
Gas-Analysis ; H.M.S. ‘ Sultan’; Air-tight Subdivision 
in Ships; The Northallerton Accident, 1894; The 
Wreck of Santos Dumont, No. 6; The Daintiness 
of the Rat; Fish and Drought. 
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tribute to his gifts when we say that, if our assumption is 
correct, we are not as dismayed as we might have been, 
considering the instinctive shrinking one has to-day from 
the author who presents the life of a boy hero in three fat 
volumes. 

Mr. Cournos’s account of Philadelphia does this much 
for us: it takescompletely out of ourmouths the unpleasant 
taste of war-weary London left by Miss Romer Wilson’s 
novel. It even makes London appear like a city of 
brotherly love. 


A FAMOUS SONG-WRITER 


The Life of LizaLehmann. ByHersetr. T. Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 

Madame Liza Lehmann died towards the end of 1918, a 
few weeks after finishing this book, which is the record of 
the life of the most deservedly popular woman-composer of 
our time. Her father was Rudolf Lehmann, a well-known 
artist and friend of Leighton, Watts, Millais, Abbey and du 
Maurier, and her mother was the daughter of Dr. Robert 
Chambers, the author of Vestiges of Creation. Liza 
Lehmann’s mother was a woman of considerable artistic 
sensibility ; she wrote a number of songs, and in this book 
is reproduced a pen-and-ink drawing by her which has 
distinct merit. It will be seen, therefore, that Liza 
Lehmann grew up in a favourable environment, and it is 
not so surprising that Liza Lehmann the singer should have 
developed into a composer of merit as it would be if such a 
transformation happened to the average well-known vocalist. 
The picture she draws of her early home-life is an attractive 
one. Her father seems to have known most of the pro- 
minent literary and artistic people of his time, and Liza 
Lehmann has many interesting stories to relate of them. 
She was a singing pupil for a time of the famous Jenny Lind, 
whom she describes as being in private life very dour and 
“‘ religious—almost to the point of bigotry.” 

On one occasion, my mother and I were having tea with her, 
when an innocent-looking little Italian button-boy brought in the 
muffins ; and when he had left the room, she turned to us and in 


a terse voice said, “* You see that boy? I am trying to conquer 
myself—to bear with him—but—he is a Roman Catholic /” 


As a girl she once had dinner with Verdi and Arrigo Boito, 
of which her chief recollection is that “ the fish was about 
a yard long and decked all down its spine with red camellias” 
—which, somehow, seems very characteristic of Verdi. At 
Frankfurt, staying with Madame Clara Schumann, she met 
Brahms, who, she says, showed no interest whatever in her ; 
for which she retaliates by recording that at breakfast one 
morning he gobbled up a whole tin of sardines and then 
drank the oil from the tin at a draught. She gives an 
interesting account of a reception given by her father at 
which Mr. Edison and his newly-invented phonograph were 
introduced to Robert Browning in the hope that he would 
recite into it: 

Browning, deeply interested, and ever obliging, did recite, choosing 
his poem, How they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix. 
We all stood round to see and to hear. Perhaps it was the apparent 
irresponsiveness of the instrument that upset him; but whether 
for that or some other reason, when he got half-way through he 
faltered—memory failed—and he stopped! I can still see Browning 
standing in the middle of the circle, flanked by Edison and his very 
American secretary ; and, when he finally halted, I can hear him 
exclaiming, “‘ God bless my soul, I’ve forgotten it!” 

Not the least of Liza Lehmann’s gifts was a pleasant 
sense of humour, which helped her to set Lewis Carroll’s 
Nonsense Songs, Belloc’s Cautionary Tales, Mr. Coggs and 
other Songs for Children, and Parody Pie to music. She made 
several tours in America, but took more humour there than 
she brought back, for the part of her book that deals with 
America is the least interesting and amusing, being far too- 
much taken up with extracts from musical critiques which 
are for the most part wearisome reading. However, in 


America she came across a wonderful example of tact in 


retrieving a desperate situation. This is what she over- 
heard at a soirée at the Rubinstein Club in New York : 


Tle; “ Say, look at that old Guy Fawkes in pink satin with a parro. 
quet in her hair!” 
She (frigidly) : “‘ That is my mother.” 
He (roaring): Ha, ha, ha! is that so? But you should just see 
mine !/!/” 
By far the most interesting chapters of this book are those 
dealing with Liza Lehmann’s childhood and early life, the 
latter part being rather crowded out with accounts of per- 
formances of her works and Press opinions on them—a 
common fault in the autobiographies of artists. But we are 
conscious throughout of being brought into contact with a 
personality of quite exceptional charm. The following is a 
characteristic passage : 

At Pegli, we were lucky enough to rent a lovely villa, hidden in 
the most enchanting garden I have ever beheld. It was planned 
so that at every turn some statue, or group of statuary, came into 
view among the greenery—the figure of Diana and her hounds ; 
Leda and the Swan by a shady pool; nymphs, fauns, satyrs and 
all manner of gods and goddesses. It was a veritable Paradise to 
me for I have always adored sculpture, and, curiously enough, 
sculptors have often been attracted to me. Two of them went so 
far as to propose. I have always regarded this as a triumph of 
mind over matter, seeing how far from classical were my features. 


And this is the same woman of whom W. S. Gilbert, on 
seeing her for the first time on her “ wheel,” remarked in 
surprise: ‘‘ You might as well expect to meet the Virgin 
Mary on a bicycle!” 

Liza Lehmann was a composer of real talent, and in her 
best work there is a delicate sensitiveness and lyrical grace 
that cannot be too highly praised. She may have been 
sentimental, but it was a refined sentimentality held in 
check by intelligence and musical culture, and the composer 
of In a Persian Garden, In Memoriam and Everyman was 
not without a depth of feeling unknown to most of our 
successful song-writers. As to her charm, the readers 
of this book will be able to judge for themselves. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Chess Openings Illustrated. 1. The Centre Counter. By J. pv Monr. 
G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. net. 

Charousek’s Games of Chess. By Paiure W. Sarceant. G. Bell 
and Sons. 7s. 6d. net. 

The recent “* Victory” chess tournament held at Hastings, in con- 
nection with which Sefor Capablanca was the centre of attraction, 
drew public attention to the vitality of the ancient game, which has 
always had a large and enthusiastic following in this country. It 
is useless to say that chess requires far too much mental effort to be 
a game and is rather a science—the fact remains that very many 
people find in its complexities relaxation from the everyday task, 
and delight in studying its traditions and technique. Few games 
can boast so considerable a literature, and Messrs. George Bell, in 
whose list figures the famous Staunton and Lasker’s Chess Strategy, 
hold a foremost place as publishers of chess books in our language. 
The latest additions to their enterprise in this direction are the two 
volumes now before us. Mr. J. du Mont’s little book on the Centre 
Counter is the first of a series—Chess Openings Illustrated—of which 
the second, to be devoted to the Danish Gambit, is announced to 
appear before the end of the year. The scheme of the book comprises 
a brief introduction, describing the opening and its chief continuation, 
followed by a series of over thirty illustrative games, played by 
such masters as, for instance, Blackburne, Lasker, Morphy and 
Capablanca, which represent the developments of play following 
different variations of the centre counter. Excellent critical 
notes demonstrate the author’s deep acquaintance with the game 
and its great exponents. 

To his book on the games of Charousek Mr. Philip Sargeant fur- 
nishes an excellent and sympathetic short biography of the great 
Hungarian player, who died at the age of twenty-seven, and is 
reckoned by many second only to Morphy. Comparison with this 
master is inevitable, and our author notes some interesting points 
of resemblance and contrast. The biography, which we would cheer- 
fully have had a little longer, is followed by a hundred and forty-six 
annotated games, among which we do not miss any noteworthy 
example of Charousek’s play. The young Hungarian had only eleven 
years of chess—what he might have become had he reached maturity 
we can only guess. Every player who studies these games will 
‘support Mr. Sargeant in his eulogistic opinion. The book is furnished 
with an excellent index of openings, which makes it easy to find a 
game illustrating any particular type of play. 
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The Unfinished Programme 


of Democracy 


By RICHARD ROBERTS, Author of “Personality and 
Nationality,” “The Church in the Commonwealth,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

*,* What is the matter with Democracy? This volume is 
an attempt to diagnose the ills that afflict it, and to propouna 
aremedy. The remedy for the troubles of Democracy, the 
author believes, is more Democracy, and then some more ; 
and an attempt is made to indicate the pathway of the 

pacific evolution of the de smocratic principle. 





Ploughshare | and Pruning Hook : 
Ten Lectures on Social A 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN, Author of ** An Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters,’’ *‘ John of Jingalo,”’ *“* The Heart of Peace,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ An arresting collection of essays.’-—Daily News. 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS. JUST READY. 
THE A CONFLICT OF 


GOVERNMENT OPINION 
A Discussion on the 





OF INDIA Failure of the Church. By 
By J. RAMSAY ARTHUR PONSONBY 
MACDONALD. Author of “* The Camel 
Demy 8vo. and the Needle’s Eye,” 


“ The Decline of Aristo- 
10s. 6d. net. cracy,” ’ ete. Cr. ‘8vo. 6s. n. 
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THE WORKS OF SAMUEL BUTLER. 


In the book-reading world everyone is now discussing Samuel Butler. 
The complete list of his works in print at present is :— 

GOD THE KNOWN AND GOD THE UNKNOWN. (An 
uncompleted off-shoot from Life and Habit.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

EREWHON. (Perhaps the wittiest modern satire of English 
life and character.) Cloth, 13th Impression of enlarged edition, 4s. 6d. net. 

EREWHON REVISITED. (The amusing sequel, introducing 
the notorious Professors Hanky and Panky to literature.) Cloth, 
7th Impression, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. (Butler's famous novel. 


“One of the great novels of the world.”"—Arnold Bennett.) Cloth, 


llth Impression, 6s. 6d. net. 

THE NOTEBOOKS OF BUTLER. (Regarded by “ The 
Nation ” as “ the decisive contribution of Samuel! Butler to the thought 
of his age.”") Cloth, 5th Impression, 6s. 6d. net. With portrait. 

THE HUMOUR OF HOMER. (An enlarged reset edition of 
Butler's complete Essays on Life, Art, and Science, with portrait and 
biographical study. Several of the essays are autobiographical.) 
Cloth, 6s, 6d. net. 

ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT AND CANTON 
TICINO. (‘ Best of travel books since Kothen.""—Odserver.) Cloth, 
6s. 6d. net. 

THE FAIR HAVEN. (A religious satire.) Cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 

LIFE AND HABIT. (Butler's chief contribution to science- 
“That model of scientific lucidity."—Observer.) Cloth, 3rd_ edition. 
6s. 6d. net. 

EVOLUTION, OLD AND NEW. (A sequel toabove.) Cloth, 
3rd edition, 6s. 6d. net. vel 

A FIRST YEAR IN CANTERBURY. (Early writings.) 
New Edition, 6s. 6d. net. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 2nd edition, 6s. 6d. net. 

THE ODYSSEY. (A free translation.) Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. (A new theory.) Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF W. H. DAVIES. 


The cream of his poetry is presented in :— 

COLLECTED POEMS. By H. DAVIES. Cloth» 
2nd edition, with portrait by W. Rothenstein, 68, 6d. net. 
And in the later volume :— 

FORTY NEW POEMS. By W. H. DAVIES. (* None of 


his books is so full of exquisite lyrics as is this.""-—New Witness.) Cloth, 





4s. net. 
The story of his early life is contained in 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SUPER-TRAMP. (Title 


and 8-page preface by Bernard Shaw.) Cloth, 4th edition, 6s, 6d. net, 


LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 4. 























Philip Allan & Co. 
THE BARBER OF PUTNEY. 


By J. B. MORTON. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
Second Impression. 

“I own that I began ‘ The Barber of Putney ’ with much 
doubt and misgiving . . but before I had gone far I 
found myself held by a description of life in the ranks as 
good as anything of the kind I have ever seen. . . . Curly, 
the ‘old sweat,’ the Mons man, is an excellent portrait. 
Tim’s adventure with the German sniper, whom he bayonets, 
is admirably described . , the retreat (1918) is given 
in a very vivid and credible way; and the scenes out of 
the line and in billets are equally good. , . Mr. Morton 
has written an excellent and mere A book.”’"— Land and Water. 


PRINCESS PIRLIPATINE AND 
THE NUTCRACKER. 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
F’cap 4to, with eight Illustrations in Colour 
by VIOLET DALE. 6s. net. 


THE TREASURE OF THE ISLE 
OF MIST. sy w. w. TARN. 


F’cap 4to, with six Illustrations by SoMERLED 
MACDONALD. 6s. net. 


MOMENTS OF GENIUS, 
By ARTHUR LYNCH. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


Twenty studies of great men at the most expressive 
moments of their careers, 


THE PLEASURES of SOLITUDE. 


J. G. ZIMMERMAN. No. 1 of the 
PILGRIMS BOOKS. F’cap 8vo. §s. net each. 





Quality Court, Chancerp Lane, W.C. 2. 
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Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. XIX. 
Williams and Norgate. 20s. net. 


Problems of Science and Philosophy (Aristotelian Society). 
and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 

The Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society for 1918-1919 contain 
the papers read during the fortieth series, among them a valuable 
study of Platonism and Immortality by Dean Inge and the Presi- 
dential address on “‘ Some Judgments of Perception.’ The Supple- 
mentary Volume, entitled Problems of Philosophy, is of outstanding 
interest. It contains three symposia and a paper on propositions, 
in which Mr. Bertrand Russell brings forward certain views which he 
has not hitherto advocated, resulting chiefly from an attempt to define 
what constitutes meaning, and to dispense with the “* subject ” except 
as a logical construction. The second symposium on Time, Space 
and Matcrial was a six-handed debate, in which Professor Whitehead, 
Dr. Head, and others took part. Mrs. Adrian Stephen holds (with, as 
she asserts, M. Bergson) that “‘ material is the ultimate datum of 
science, space is the form in which science imposes upon its objects,” 
and that science cannot deal with time ; while Professor Whitehead’s 
point of view is that science starts with what he calls a “ duration,’’ 
which is “* a temporal slab of nature, which is all that there is, subject 
to the temporal limitation inherent in the awareness.” This sense 
for the being of nature is accompanied by a diversification of the 
duration into parts, which are “ events.”” Events have to each other 
two fundamental relations, “‘ extension’ and “* cogredience,” or the 
relation of absolute spatial position within a duration. From cogre- 
dience and extension the whole metrical theory of time and space 
can be deduced. The discussion of what Dr. Muirhead calls the 
conundrum, “* Can individual minds be included in the mind of God,” 
is interesting from the clash of views of the four disputants. Dr. 
Rashdall opened, giving the negative answer to the question, denying 
that the consciousness at any moment of an individual mind can be 
thought of as at the same time part of a wider mind. ‘“ The absolute 
certainly—if you must indulge in that blessed word—includes other 
minds, God, if He is a mind, does not.” Tag Bishop of Down, Dr. 
D’Arcy, gives an affirmative answer to the conundrum under discus- 
sion and maintains the all-inclusiveness of God. The material 
world, he maintains, is a portion of experience, and the mind in its 
experience of the material universe acts the part of a unifier. By 
analogy, as mind unifies the multiplicity of the material world, so does 
God unify the multiplicity of the spiritual world. In the symposium, 
“Is there knowledge by acquaintance,’ Professor Dawes Hicks, 
taking Mr. Bertrand Russell as text, maintains that judgment is 
involved from the out.et in cognitive apprehension, and that even the 
simplest and most rudimentary cognitive state is in reality a state of 
judging ; that the functions of discriminating, comparing, and relating, 
which are fundamental in every developed act of judgment, must be 
involved (though in an extremely rudimentary form) in even the 
vaguest, crudest awareness of any content whatever, and tnat a bare 
acceptance of what is presented would not constitute awareness or 
recognition in any sense that has ever been attached to those words. 


Williams 


Human Life and How it May be Prolonged to 120 Years. By Brevet- 
Lieut.-Colonel F. F. MacCase, M.D. Grant Richards. 6s. net. 


Usually it is pedantic, perhaps, to object to titles, but we think 
Colonel MacCabe or his publisher has made a mistake in giving this 
outspoken and sensible book a catchpenny title which might cover 
the pleadings of a frenzied fruitarian or some other faddist with a 
special system of his own. What Dr. MacCabe offers his readers 
is the secret of good health, due not to obeying “ Nature’s Laws,” 
as the paper cover of the book suggests, but the best man-made rules 
that have been evolved out of medical experience. ‘“‘ Don’t smoke 
on an empty stomach,” for instance, is a good maxim, but Dame 
Nature might be supposed to put the previous question, “* Why 
smoke at all?”’ Dr. MacCabe bas little patience with health faddists, 
and he has held the attention of our fighting men in many a talk on 
health. He should also win the attention of the general reader, 
for he is admirably clear and simple, and free from the pedantry and 
confused style of many scientists. The hints on vegetables and 
vitamines, on the use of eating fat (which Nature has made a mistake 
in asking us to leave), on the good use and danger of alcohol, and 
on “ Inoculations and the Sacred Person of Mr. Bottomley,” should 
do something to bring into a higher category the C3 part of our popu- 
lation. We want more books of this sort to explain things to the 
ignorant or indifferent. A further merit of this one is that it is brief 


and in good type. 


THE CITY 


HE reduction in the number of British banks by the 
process of absorptions and amalgamations continues 
to make progress, and this time it is not a question 

of small fish, but of two important institutions in the shape 
of the British Linen Bank and the Union Bank of Manchester, 
both of which are falling within the orbit of Barclays Bank 
Limited. There are several interesting and important results 
of these most recent affiliations. Barclays have 1,487 


branches, the British Linen Bank 146 branches, and the 
Union of Manchester 101; the reorganisation of capital 


consequent upon these extensions will result in all Barclays 
shares becoming fully paid, and it will be the first great 
British bank not to have a reserve in the shape of uncalled 
owe In these days of gigantic figures, however, the 
relationship of the uncalled capital to deposits is so small as 
to render any such reserve practically valueless. Barclays 
has a splendid network of branches in London, and is also 
very strong in the Eastern Counties and Wales, but was not 
represented in Lancashire, a deficiency which the arrange- 
ment with the Union Bank of Manchester will make good. 
The control of a great Scottish bank like the British Linen 
Bank will give Barclays a strong foothold up North, the 
British Linen Bank having no less than 30 branches in 
Glasgow alone. A few years ago Barclays had the reputation 
of being rather a sleepy concern ; of late it has, in a variety 
of directions, shown a degree of enterprise that places it in 
the front rank of British banks. 


* * * 


The publication of J. and P. Coats’ bonus scheme followed 
close upon the announcement that one of the central Profit- 
eering Committees is going to hold an inquiry into the price 
of cotton thread; this was, however, a pure coincidence, 
as it has been known for months past that some scheme for 
dealing with the vast accumulations of undistributed profits 
of this great cotton-thread combine was in course of elabora- 
tion. The profit for the last financial year to the end of 
June was £3,995,149, as compared with £3,171,795 a year 
ago and £2,634,388 for the year ended June, 1914. 


* ok bd 


A notice giving particulars of the scheme makes the 
conventional explanation that 
one of the objects the Directors have in view in now recommending 
the capitalisation of a considerable portion of the reserves is that 
the amount shown in the Balance Sheet as Capital may be brought 
nearer to the actual Capital employed in the business, thus reducing 
the apparently high rate of dividend which has hitherto given rise 
to misconception. It should be clearly understood that this does 
not mean that the earning power of the Company will be increased; 


which, being interpreted, means that accumulations of past 
undivided profits are so large that, while the issued capital 
is £10,000,000, various reserves thus accumulated bring the 
total amount employed in the business to about £21,300,000. 
The proposals are that, after making an adjustment in 
connection with the existing £3,000,000 of Preferred Ordinary 
Stock, which carries a 20 per cent. preferential dividend, 
holders of the existing £1,400,000 of Preferred Ordinary 
Stock and £4,500,000 of Ordinary Shares shall receive 
exactly that amount of bonus shares, i.e., share for share, 
and that, in addition, holders of the Preferred Ordinary 
and the Ordinary shall be permitted to take up at par one 
new Ordinary Share for every two shares already held, 
a valuable right, seeing that the present price of the £1 
share is nearly £9 (after having been £10), which, after 
allowing for the doubling of the capital, still makes the new 


shares worth £4 10s. 
ae ok af 


The following is the wording of a frank letter of advice 
dated mid-October sent out by a prominent American firm 
of investment bankers to its clients :— 


Tue Stock MARKET OUTLOOK. 

We are expecting a sharp decline in prices very shortly and feel 
that our clients should be advised of our reasons for such a view. 
In the first place, this market has materially advanced since the 
first of January and violent and speculative increases in prices 
have occurred in many specialities. Next, there have been very 
large increases in brokers’ loans, with high rates of money. Lastly, 
there has been public participation in the market to an enormous 
extent. Tips are freely circulated to-day as to various stocks, 
showing that pools are at work unloading, and there is a tendency 
more and more evident to gambling, pure and simple. The time 
to buy stocks for any considerable rise has passed, the real time 
to buy having been when there was gloom and darkness in the 
financial sky, and when prices were depressed. We are convinced 
that those clients having profits would do well to take them, thereby 
putting themselves in a strong position when the inevitable decline 
comes upon us. We would not enter into new commitments until 
such decline has occurred. 


The above letter could be issued word for word from 
London, except that, with so optimistic a Prime Minister 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, the present boom may 


yet continue some weeks, or even months. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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The Finest French 
Sparkling Muscatel 





FOR CULTIVATED TASTES. 
—Lancet, March 19th, 1915. 
GOLDEN GUINEA may well replace the most expensive 
Brands of Champagne. 
There is no better value in sparkling 
wines than GOLDEN GUINEA. 
GOLDEN GUINEA is made by exactly similar process 
to the best vintage champagnes. 
The grapes are selected from the 
choicest vineyards. 
GUINEA possesses the well-known flavour 
of the Muscat grape—which is so 
much appreciated. 


GOLDEN GUINEA can be purchased from all leading 
Wine Merchants and Stores; it is 
also obtainable at all leading Hotels, 
Restaurants and Railway Companies 
in the United Kingdom. 








GOLDEN 
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YOU can 
CONTROL 


your 


MEMORY 


by the 


ROTH 


METHOD 











of Hull 
Buswonens. the timber merchant, 
me to you at the lunc eon at the Automobile Club three years ago thie 


Mr. Addison Clark, 


Mr. 


* Of course I know you! 


‘I remember correctly, introduced 


May. This is a pleasure indeed! I haven't seen you since that day. 
How is the grain business? And how did that amalgamation work out? " 

The assurance of this s er—in the crowded corridor of the Hotel 
Metropole—compelled me to turn and look at him, though I must say 
it is not my usual habit to eavesdrop. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most famous memory expert in the world,”’ 
said my friend Kennedy, answering my question before I could get it out 
“He will show you many more wonderful things than that Cadess the 
evening is over.”” And he did 

As we went into the banquet-room the host was introducing a long 

got in line, and when it came to my turn 
initials, Mr. Jones, and your business 


line of ests to Mr. Roth. 
Mr. Roth asked, “ What a he 9 

and telephone number?” he asked this I learned later, when he 
picked out from the crowd the. sixty men he had met two hours before, 
and called each by name without a mistake. hat is more, he named each 
man’s business and telephone number accurately 

I won't tell you all the other amazing things this man did, except how 
he called out, without a minute’s hesitation, long lists of numbers, bank 
clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel-post rates, and anything else the 
guests gave him in rapid order 

When I met Mr. Roth again he rather bowled me over 
his quiet, modest way : 

“There is nothing miraculous about my remembering 
to remember, whether it be names, faces, figures, facts, 
have read in a magazine 

“ You can do this as easily az I do. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, “ was originally a really poor 
memory. On meeting a man I would forget his name in thirty seconds, 
while now there are probably ten thousand men and women, many of whom 
I have met but once, whose names I can recall! instantly on meeting them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr, Roth,” I interrupted. ‘“‘ You have given 

years to it. But how about me?’ 
_ “Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you the secret of a good memory 
in one goonsng. I have done it with thousands of pupils. In the first of 
seven simple lessons which I have prepared for home study I show you 
the basic principle of my whole system, and you will find it not hard work, 
as you might fear, but just like playing a fascinating game. I will prov 


it to you. 
His Course did 


He didn’t have to prove it 
from his publishers. 

_ When I tackled the first lesson I was amazed to find that I had learned 
in about an hour—how to remember a list of one hundred words so that 
I could call them out forward and backward without a single mistake. 

Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at thirty-two years became heud 
of a £200,000 concern, the Pyrene Manufacturing Company, makers of the 
famous fire-extinguisher : 

“* Now that the Roth Memory Course is finished, I want to tell you he 
much I have cateyes the study of this most fascinating subject. Usually 
these courses involve a great deal of drudgery, but this has been nothing 
but pure pleasure all the way through. T have derived much benefit from 
taking the course of instructions, and feel inet I shall continue to strengthen 
my memory. That is the best part of it. I shal! be glad of an opportunity 
to recommend your work to my friends.” 

Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strongly. 

The Roth Course is priceless ! I can absolutely count on my memory now 
I can recal] the name of almost any man I have met before and * am 
getting better all the time. I can remember any figures I wish to remember 

Telepho me numbers come to my mind instantly, once I have filed = by 

th’s easy method. Addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of Dy yoy Be has vanished. Perheps the most enjoyable 
part of it all is tha ave become a good conversationalist. 

I can recall iike a flash of lightning almost any fact I want just at the 
instant I need it most used think a brilliant memory polonged only 
to the prodigy and genius. Now I see that every man of us has that kind 
of memory if he only knows how to make it work properly 

I tell you it is a wonderful thin after stoping around in the dark for « 
many years to be able to switch the b blight on your mind, and see 
instantly everything you want to LS Vicror Jones 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident are the publishers of the Roth Memory Course that once you 
have an opportunity to see in your own home how easy it is to double, yes. 
treble, your mepery power in a few short hours, that they are willing to 


coming 


by saying, in 


anything I want 
or something | 


I got it the very next day 


send th - Course for examination for 3 days. 

Not @ penny do you . pay @ until you have examined the Course and found 
that te fully hves u the claims made for it. Merely send a postcard 
to The S ANDAR RT BOOK CoO., D., Department of Nationa! 


Business and Personal Efficiency (R.92), 2 Bramnam Garpens, 8.W. 5, and 
complete Course wil] be sent to you instantly, all charges prepaid 

If after examination you decide that you do not want to keep the Course, 
then spare it wi three days, and you will owe nothin On the other 
fe Roth Memory 


hand, if you find, as thousands of others nave found, Sat | t 
Course will help’ you, nee send only 30s. In full pay 

You have everything 
action. So send ¢ ~~ Fah 


ain and nothing to } by taki immediate 
OW, before tis liberel oliar is withdrawn. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 





CHURCH SOCIALIST LEAGUE. 


PUBLIC MEETING 
AT THE 
CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, 


ON 
WEDNESDAY, NovemBer I9TH, I919, 
AT 7.30 P.M. 
“THE Brrto oF a New WorRLD.” 
Admission Free. 


LECTURE ON 
“THE IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTIAN DoGMA TO SOCIALISTS ’ 
in CAXTON HALL 
AT 8 P.M. 
THURSDAY, NoveEMBER 20TH, I9QIQ, 
“Tae KiInGpOM OF GoD.” 
The Rev. P. E. T. WIDDRINGTON. 
Rev. J. Symonps (Chairman). 

TICKETS, 6d., can be obtained at the Door and from The 
Secretary, Miss E. M. Aston, 1 Manor Place, Paddington, W.2. 


’ 





BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Head of the College - - - Miss MARY FE. MARSDEN. 

Recognised courses of joing for Teachers of Cookery, Laundry- 
work, Housewifery, includin ant Care, Advanced Cookery, Needle- 
work, Dressmaking and ies’ Tailoring. 

Training for School Matrons and Housekeepers. 

COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Head of the College - - - - Miss HILDA BIDELEUX. 

Recogni courses of Training for Health Visitors, Infant and 
Child Welfare Workers, Sanitary Inspectors, Teachers of Hygiene, 
and Meat and Food Inspectors. Preparatory Courses for Nurses. 
Courses commence in September, January and April. 

HOSTELS FOR STUDENTS. 

For particulars of Curricula, Fees, Scholarships, Maintenance Grants 

and Hostels, apply to the Secretary. 





LANTERN LECTURE. 


“A HISTORY OF STAGE DECORATION,” 
with a unique collection of Illustrative Slides, will be given by 


NORMAN MACDERMOTT 
(Director of the EVERYMAN THEATRE), 
at the £olian Hall (under the auspices of the British Drama League) 
on Tuesday, November 18th, at 8 p.m. Tickets (including tax) 
Reserved, Bs. 6d., 5s. 9d.;  Unreserved (limited), 3s. To be obtained 
from the Box Office, Aolian Hall, or Everyman Theatre Office, 
71 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 





THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 


Honorary Director: Ceci, J. SHARP. 


The winter Session of the School of Folk Song and Dance will be 
held at the South-Western Polytechnic Institute, Manresa Road, 
Chelsea, from, December 29th to January 3rd. : 

Full particulars may be had from the Secretary, E.F.D.S., 73 
Avenue Chambers, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury, W.C.1. 








RS. ANNIE BESANT will lecture on INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
at 1.15 p.m., on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26rn, at THE CANNON 
STREET HOTEL. Admission Free. A limited number of reserved seats at 

2s. 6d, each.— Apply Secretary, Kelmscott Publishing Co., 133 Salisbury Square, E.C. 4. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


Ts: FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Lem sy Grants for oe and experienced teachers and for 

certifi teachers for third year a 
poy particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Szc., 11 Tavistock 

Square, W.C. 1. 


E AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Unrversrry Courses in Arts, Scrznce, Mepicine, and ay for ten 
tudents. — 4 





and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women S 
spectus post free from ReGisTRAR. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon- 
Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte. 
fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information i 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


concerning 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


L introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, He«lth, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly,—Mr. ARTHUR 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 





poeence AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exceptional experi- 
ence and qualifications. Long residence abroad. Coaching for examinations. 

i Highest references.—Box 531, New STaTEesMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. : 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


A SENIOR LECTURER is required in the Men’s Training Depart- 
ment. Salary {350 per annum. Duties to commence early in 
January. A Degree in Arts, and teaching experience, essential. 

Applications (three copies) must be sent not later than November 
26th to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 














UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


TWO TUTORS are needed in the Department for the Training of 
Continuation School Teachers, duties to commence early in January :— 
1. A SENIOR TUTOR (Man) to give lectures specially suitable 
for Continuation School Teachers, to arrange and supervise 
teaching Practice under the general supervision of the Pro- 

fessor of Education. Salary £450. 
2. A WOMAN TUTOR to lecture, and to assist with School 

Practice. Salary £300. 

APPLICATIONS (three copies) must be sent not later than Wednes- 
day, November roth, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. GEO. H. MORLEY, 

Secretary. 





SCHOOLS 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


|= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SecreTARY. 


MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing. 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be pre 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. ® 








HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
opened two years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA 
TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Dancing, Music 

Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Very good and full staff of teachers. Co-education till 12, girls 
remain till 18. 

Principals : The Misses MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 








we MARGARET’S SCHOOL HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos! and of the Maria Grey Training College. 








ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
nome for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Ciarx and Miss K. M. Ettis. 





EADERS OF “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid ad vertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


BOOKS 22,22 22% 2 


will have it or will get it. Send enquiries. 








HE PETERSFIELD BOOKSHOP, 

NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD. 

At this bookshop are always on the shelves 10,000 care- 

fully chosen books in every branch of literature. No book 

is stocked unless it is thought to be interesting. Any book 
in existence will be obtained if possible and sent by post. 





BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for al] 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best prices; cata- 
Jogue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
N®Y CATALOGUE just ready, containing important early 


Shakespeariana, Tracts on the Rebellion of 1745, Romances, Theatrical Litera- 

ture, First and Early Editions of Works by Rossetti, Ruskin, Shelley, Swin- 
burne, Wordsworth and other esteemed authors, Books printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
etc., etc., free on application——B. J. & A. E. Donett, 77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 2. 














A FEW DEMOBILIZED OFFICERS, finding their pre-war 
occupation gone, have acquired a collection of CHOICE AND CHARMING 
BOOKS of the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries. These they want to sell at a modest 
profit. In seeking an opportunity to exhibit their wares, however, they find no shop 
available. and a~cordingly every item has been fully described in a printed tist. New 
STATESMAN readers who a e also book buyers will find some excellent bargains if they 
ASK FOR A CATALOGUE. 
Ex-officers’ Book Union, Box 536, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OOKS.—Beardsley, The Savoy, complete in 8 numbers, rare, 

£7 10s.; Beardsley, Earlier and Later Work, 2 vols., 30s.; Goldwin Smith, The 
United Kingdom, 2 vols., 28s.; Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 1 288.; Scott's 
Novels, Best Edit., 48 vols., cloth, 1829, £4 10s.; Jellicoe, The Grand Fleet, 22s. 6d. ; 
sley, Morte d’Arthur, 2 vols., £610s.; Spenser's Faerie Queene, illus., 2 vols., 
Dent, 1897, £2 10s.; Wright’s Dialect Dictionary, 6 vols., £6 6s.; Swinburne’s Post- 
humous Poems, hand-made Pe r Edition, only 300 copies done, 308.; Max Beerbohm’s 
Cartoons, “ The Second Childhood of John Bull,” folio, 2is.; Owen and Biakeway’s 
History of Shrewsbury, 2 vols., quarto, calf, £5 10s., 1825; Denham, Clapperton and 
Oudney’s Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, 2 vols., 1828, £2 2s. ; 
Vanity Fair, numerous coloured cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s.; Veritas, Revelation of 
Mysteries, by Henry Melville, 2 vols., 1874, £2 2s.; Carver's Travels through North 
America, boards, uncut, 1778, £10 10s.; Strickland’s Queens of England, 1845, 12 vols., 
full calf, £4 4s.; Edwin Arnold’s Feast of Belshazzar, a Prize Poem, Oxford, 1852, rare, 
£5 5s.; Frank Harris’ Life Oscar Wilde, 2 vdls., £2 2s.; The Graphic, vols. 1 to 36, £12; 
Burton’s English Earthenware, 1904, £3 3s.; Farnie’s Golfer's Manual, rare, Ist Edit., 
Cupar, 1857, £4 4s. ; John Jasper’s Secret, explaining Mystery of Edwin Drood, 1872, rare, 
£3 10s.; Matthew Arnold’s Empedocies on Etna, rare, ist Edition, 1852, £3 3s. ; send also 
for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the 
most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


BES FOR SALB.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 

India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early amd Later Work, 2 vols., 
36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens’s Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky’s English Clocks, illus.. 
42/-; Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Pilates, 35/-; B io’s D 





A SPECIAL SHOW | 


THE PEASANT SHOP, 
41 DEVONSHIRE St., THEOBALD’s Rp., W.C.1. | 
(Near Southampton Kow.) | 


PAINTED FURNITURE, POTTERY, JERKINS, DALMATICS, 
Smocks, Dresses & WRAPS FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR, | 








FURNITURE for Cash 
The best Steck of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 

Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd. W. 1. 





A PEACE RISK. | 

Who is carrying your death Risk ? | 

Is it your Family ora 

Life Assurance Office ? 

WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? | 








THE CLOISTERS, Nr. NEWBURY, BERKS. 


(Tae House OF THE ORDER OF SILENCE.) 


Guests are received in the House at the winter rate of 3} guineas 
weekly. The House has electric light and central heating. 

Lessons are given in weaving, spinning, glove and sandal-making, 
sketching, dairy work, etc. 

All particulars may be had from the SECRETARY. 





TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 





YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. —MSS. Typed, Criticised 
and placed.—Mirner, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton. Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.— Apply Miss Bennarr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 
YPEWRITING.—Anthors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 


Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Trimne ct, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 








TY PEWRITING—DUPLICATING. 
of every description typed and sub-edited witl 
M.S:S. 7 P Pe d with 


accuracy and intelligence.—-Wors.ey, Fair View, Todmorden, 
Yorkshire. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





lllus., 2 vols., 50/-; Morris’ Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—Hotranp Bros., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 





Books and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 
autographs bought.—R. Atkinson, 188 Peckham Rye, 

London, S.E. 22. 





TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


GENTLEMEN AND LapiEs. 





January 9, “Garden of Allah" (Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert). 32 days. 79 gns. 
Feseuary Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, etc, 75 gns. 
Later. Algeria. Spain. 


Miss BisHor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 
, | 





SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 





ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are givena thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 


Gi asow (Hoo, Soh, Bag. Cane, and Lit Oats Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
. 2. 


» Eng, Lang, and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 





URNISHED HOUSE TO LET. 30 miles from London. On 
sandy hill at edge of pine wood. Sunny position, inspiriting views Three 
sitting, four bedrooms, dressing and bathroom. Station one mile, golf links 10 


minutes 42 2s. Od a week to careful tenant. Conscientious char and daily help. 
Vacant after Xmas for two months —Apply Capsy, Platt, Borough Green, Kent. 





O BOOKBINDERS. Two pairs plated pressing plates :— 
l4ins. by 10ins. and 10 ins. by 6ins. What offers ?—W4usow, 91 Harley St., W 





ELL-EDUCATED GENTLEWOMAN seeks post as Secretary. 
Shorthand, typing, French; present post, publisher's office, three years.—Box 
548, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





RONALD MASSEY, Lirgrary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 


Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS 


typed.— RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 





[smosuasEp 1914 Field Officer, with a 20/30 Limousine 


Renault Motor Car (seat 6 with chauffeur desires hire work. Moderate terms. 
—A. L. Kincer. Box 545, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 


way, London, W.C. 2. 








POPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Mattuusian Leave, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





O YOU WRITE? We place short stories and MSS. of every 
Genatation. No reading fee charged.—Hartiy, 11 Mornington Crescent 
ondon. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Lop. 


A New Book by ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


THE NEXT STEP 


AN ESSAY ON THE MISSING POLICEMAN. 
Cloth, 4/6 net; Limp, 3/6 net. 


“Mr. Ollivant delivers his argument simply, clearly and earnestly.”—-Times. 

“A picturesque essay on the growth of the principle of Law and its present and future application, in place of force, to the 
realm of international affairs.’’—Atheneum. 

“ Eloquent and stimulating. ...... does much to encourage a more broad-minded view of national and international 
responsibilities.’’—Scotsman. 








Behind the Scenes at the Peace Conference. | The Salonica Side-Show. 


By VERNON BARTLETT. Cloth, 5s. net; Limp, | By V. J. SELIGMAN, Author of “‘ Macedonian Musings.” 
3s. 6d. net. Just Out. With Illustrations and Maps. tos. 6d. net. 
° . ° . * Contains the most comprehensive account we have read of the final 
Village Trade Unions in Two Centuries. advance of the Serbs and our Army that caused the Bulgars to surrender.” 
By ERNEST SELLEY. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; Limp, | ae 
38. net. Ready Nov. 18. ‘6 ” 
The first complete history of combination among farm workers. | The Problem of Hamlet. 
The Guild State. bo A ances mage 3 - ROBERTSON. 5s. net. 
y j “An m) le .”'—Atheneum, 
By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. j “ Mr. J. M. Robertson will not, I hope, be again returned to Parliament, 
Imp » 3S. 6d. net. | if election would mean the interruption of the work he is doing upon Shake- 
“A very valuable little book, Even those who entirely disagree with it | gpeare.”—J. C. Squire, in Land and Water. 


will find it a very clear, compact, and picturesque statement of one theory of } 
reconstruction.” —G, K, Chesterton, in Illustrated London News. 


Some Winchester Letters of Lionel 


The Industrial Future. In the Light of the Johnson. ye, 68. Bit. 
Brotherhood Ideal. | “These letters are radiant with love. . . . Scarcely Meredith himself 
By Rev. JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D., LORD LEVER- has written more widely on laughter than this schoolboy.”—Times, 


HULME, MAUDE ROYDEN, & others. 2s. 6d. net. 
More Translations from the Chinese. 
By ARTHUR D. WALEY. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Paper, 
3s. net. 
“ The effect of his work is the idiosyncrasy of good translation, a curious 


Defective Housing and the Growth of | 
Children. 


By J. LAWSON DICK, M.D., F.R.C.S. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ This remarkable little book, ... An admirable and most interesting mingling of familiarity and strangeness, recognition and surprise.’’—N ation. 
wae tre comsarued tn the wolr being of tho tidng quamation.”-— Monheste A 
Guardian. | The Ajax of Sophocles. 
The Making of Humanity. ie — C. TREVELYAN. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
By ROBERT S. BUFFAULT. t2s. 6d. net. (Just Out. ~The translation is —_— . . . the whole work is a delight to read.” 
— Education. 


Balkan Problems and European Peace. 


By NOEL BUXTON and C. LEONARD LEESE. A Challenge. Poems. 


48. 6d. net. Ready Nov. 18. By the late LIEUT.-COL. MAITLAND HARDYMAN, 
ee ° . . ‘ j D.S.O., M.C. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Spirit of Russia. Studies in History, “. . . Essentially the revelation of a character. His verses burn oan 

Literature, and Philosophy. sat —<——<. 

~ f Kg ne GARRIGUE MASARYK, First President | 

of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. Translated by E. and 

C. PAUL. Two Vols. 32s. net. Clouds and the Sun. 

. .. the book is of immense value, There is certainly no work in Poems. By E. CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS. 2s. 6d. net. 
English that gives one so deep and wide a view of Russian thought during 
the last hundred years.’’"— Nation. 

Poems. 


Across the Blockade. A Record of Travels By BEATRICE MAYOR. 2s. 6d. net. 


in Enemy Europe. } “Their unbroken simplicity makes its effect . . . one gets not bored 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD. as. 6d. net. | but rather gripped by their quite unaffected individuality.”—Tmes. 
“Mr. Brailsford wisely confines himself to description of things actually | 


























seen, He avoids direct controversy. He recounts incidents and describes } ° 
pictures ¢ = Ete cinast with an on - Gctachment, =F To these who appre- | Schoolboys and Exiles. Poems. 
c rar) nection beyon the j ri y, suc | 
method is extraordinarily strective-—-Neien a | By GODFREY ELTON. 38. 6d. net. Just Out. 
Fiction. 
Two Men. 7s. net. Changing Winds. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT. Author of ‘ Owd Bob.” By ST. JOHN S. ERVINE. 7s. net. Third Impression. 
ee om y velists.”” 
Felicity. Ready 1 Mr. Ervine is one of our wisest and most brilliant young Dosly ?* 
By KATHERINE HARRINGTON. 6s. 6d. net. : ® 
The Trial Stone. 
Fetters. Ready Nov. 18. By JOHN GOWER. 65s. 6d. net. 
By Cc. S. GOLDINGHAM. 7s. net. “A brilliant character-study.”—Daily News, 
RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
oo Ete ERSTE ———, 
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